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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand, in 1827; together with a 
Journal of a Residence in Tristan d’ Acunha. 
By Augustus Earle. 8vo. pp. 371. London, 
1832. Longman and Co. 

Earty addicted to the arts, and educated as 

an artist, Mr. Earle (now on board the Beagle, 

as draughtsman, on its scientific voyage) exhi- 
bits, in its most ample and ardent development, 
that energy of character which devotes the pos- 

sessor to a life of wandering and peril. A 

rover in heart and soul, he has traversed the 

globe, as another person might perambulate a 

village. From 1815, when his brother Captain 

Earle’s and some other interest at the Admi- 

ralty procured him opportunities, he visited 

Sicily and Malta, and many parts of the 

Mediterr . panied Lord Exmouth 

on his first expedition against the Barbary 

states, went to see the ruins of Carthage and 
alittle of Libya,—took another turn to Mount 

Etna, and thence to Gibraltar,—rambled two 

years through the United States of America,— 

afterwards called at Rio de Janeiro, Chili, 

Lima, and again at Rio; whence proceeding 

in a worn-out Margate hoy for the Cape of 

Good Hope, he was thrown upon Tristan 





d’Acunha, where he was obliged to stay, nolens 
volens, having no vessel to enable him to pro- 
secute his erratic rambles, for upwards of six 
months. The account of this forms a portion, 
ad a very interesting portion, of this pub- 


_ Aship, “the Admiral Cockburn, Capt. Cool- 
ing,” at length released him from this island 
a he engaged himself on a trip to Van 

*s Land, New South Wales, and New 
Yedland. Returning to Sydney, he made the 
drawings for Mr. Burford’s interesting Pano- 
rama, lately exhibited in Leicester Square ; and 
next, bee 8 of a slight travelling variety, 
took a look in at the Caroline Islands, paid his 
oe at Guam one of the Ladrones, touched 
at anilla, left his card with the resident at 

re, said how d’ye do at Pulo Penang, 
and stopped a while at Madras, where fame and 


fortune attended his practice as an artist, and | 


ere he made the drawings so admirably 
copied into a panorama by Messrs. Daniell and 
Parris. His health, however, having declined, 
Tesumed his locomotiveness, went. down to 
Pondicherry, and embarked for England by way 
of France. “ But it seemed as if his journeying 
Must be extended involuntarily where he did 
hot voluntarily desire to prolong his excursion. 
The vessel for Bourdeaux was obliged to go to, 
and was condemned at, the Mauritius ; and our 
countryman reached England by a different 
Toute. He has since sailed, as stated, in the 
Beagle ; and we presume, if the members have 
asleep since their congregation at 
the.first honorary degree of a mem- 

the Travellers’ Club ! 
One who has seen so much must have much 
; and Mr. Earle’s journal does give us 
and entertaining information, in 








| 
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a very simple and agreeable manner. The 
volume is a perfect treat, whether we ramble 
with its author among the savages of New 
Zealand, with whom he chose to spend a few 
pleasant months, in.despite of their cannibalism 
and other elegant propensities ; or companion 
him when almost.a modern Crusoe in Tristan 
d’Acunha, hunting goats, sea elephants, alba- 
trosses, and penguins, while, from that speck 
on the ocean, he anxiously watched for the sail 
which was to restore him to civilised life. We 
will endeavour to communicate a portion of our 
gratification to our readers in the ensuing ex- 
tracts. 

In October 1827, Mr. Earle, with his friend 
Mr. Shand, left Sydney in the brig Governor 
Macquarrie, Capt. Kent, for New Zealand ; 
and among the passengers were several persons, 
male and female, going to form a Wesleyan 
missionary establishment at E. O. Ke Anga. 
They landed at the, native village called Par- 
kuneigh, where they soon found something out 
of the ordinary course of things to surprise 
them. Taking a walk (agreeably to his in- 
stinct of perpetual motion), Mr. Earle relates : 

‘¢ T had not rambled far, before I witnessed 
a scene which forcibly reminded me of the sa- 
vage country in which I then was; and the 
great alteration of character and customs a few 
days’ sail will make, The sight to me so ap- 
palling was that of the remains ef a human 
body, which had been roasted, and a number of 
hogs and dogs were snarling and feasting upon 
it! Iwas more shocked than surprised, for I 
had been informed of the character of the New 
Zealanders long before my arrival amongst 
them ; still, the coming suddenly and unexpect- 
edly upon a sight like this completely sickened 
me of rambling, at least for that day; and I 
hastened back to Mr. Butler’s, eager to in- 
quire into the particulars of the horrid catas- 
trophe. That gentleman informed me, that 
the night of the arrival of our ship, a chief 
had set one of his kookies (or slaves) to watch 
a piece of ground planted with the koomera, 
or sweet potato, in order to prevent the hogs 
committing depredations upon it. The poor 
lad, delighted with the appearance of our ves- 
sel, was more intent upon observing her come 
to anchor, than upon guarding his master’s 
property, and suffered the hogs to ramble into 
the plantation, where they soon made dreadful 
havoc. In the midst of this trespass and ne- 
glect of orders, his master arrived! The re- 
sult was certain; he instantly killed the unfor- 
tunate boy with a blow on the head from a 
stone hatchet ; then ordered a fire to be made, 
and the body to be dragged to it, where it was 
roasted and consumed !” 

Having pretty well enough of Parkuneigh, 
our countrymen made up a sort of caravan, and 
crossed the country to the Bay of Islands. On 
their way, they arrived at.a village belonging 
to a son of a chief called Pationi, and the 
picture of their reception is striking. 

“ As the village lay upon the opposite shore 
from that on which we arrived, we sat some 
time under the shelter of a large tree, to con- 





template its appearance, and to give time to 
arrange our party for passing the stream, and 
also for my making a sketch. The red glare 
of the setting sun, just touching the top of 
every object, beautifully illuminated the land- 
scape ; .and its rays, bursting through the 
black woods in the back-ground, gave the woods 
an appearance of being on fire; while a beauti. 
ful rainbow, thrown across the sky, tinged the 
scene with a fairy-land effect. As soon as 
they perceived us from the opposite shore, a 
loud shout of welcome was raised, and all the 
inhabitants came out to meet us. They carried 
us over the stream, conducted us to their huts, 
and then sat down to gaze at and admire us. 
As we were very hungry after our fatiguing 
walk, we soon unpacked our baggage, and in 
so doing made an unavoidable display of many 
valuable and glittering objects, which roused 
the attention of our sav. spectators, and 
caused them, on the unfolding of every fresh 
object, to make loud and long exclamations of 
wonder and admiration. As I was then ‘a 
stranger in their land,’ and unaccustomed to 
their peculiarities, I felt a little alarmed at 
their shouts ; but, on a longer acquaintance 
with them, I found my fears had been ground. 
less. Here we saw the son of Pationi, accom- 
panied by thirty or forty young savages, sitting 
or lying all round us. All were exceedingly 
handsome, notwithstanding the wildness of 
their appearance and the ferocity of their looks. 
Let the reader picture to himself this sav 
group, handling every thing they saw, a 4 
one armed with a musket loaded with ball, a 
cartouch-box buckled round his waist, and a 
stone patoo-patoo, or hatchet, in his hand, 
while human bones were hung round each 
neck by way of ornament; let the seene and 
situation be taken into consideration, and he 
will acknowledge it was calculated to make the 
young traveller wish himself safe at home: but 
when I suspected, I wronged them ; for after 
admiring every thing we had brought with us 
(more especially our fowling-pieces, which were 
very beautiful ones), they begged a little to- 
bacco, then retired to a distance from the, hut 
which had been prepared for our reception, and 
left us to take our supper uninterrupted ; after 
which they placed all our baggage in the hut, 
that we might be assured of its safety. It proved 
a. rainy, miserable night; and we were a large 
party, crowded into a small smoky hut, with a 
fire lighted in the middle; as, after our supper, 
the natives, in order to have as much of our 
company as possible, crowded in till it was 
literally crammed. However annoying this 
might be, still I was recompensed by the no- 
velty and picturesque ap of ‘the scene. 
Salvator Rosa could not have conceived a finer 
study of the horrible. A dozen men, of the 
largest and most athletic forms, their caka- 
hoohs (or mat-dresses) laid aside, and. thei 
huge limbs exposed to the red, glare of the fire; 
their faces rendered hideous by being tatooed 
all over, shewing by the firelight quite a bright 
blue ; their eyes, which are remarkable for 


their fierce expression, all fixed upon us, but 








with a look of good temper, commingled with |cussed by them. I could not help thinking 
(within myself) whether this was a way to 
receive a countryman at the Antipodes! No 
had leisure to study and enjoy the scene: we|smile beamed upon their countenance; there 
smoked a social pipe with them (for they are/were no inquiries after news; in short, there 
was no touch of human sympathy, such as we 
amidst all their |‘ of the world” feel at receiving an Englishman 
my attem me gon our roof in such a 
this! 
from all corners, and the very hearty appear- 
fleas, musquitoes, and sand-flies, which, beside|ance of their parents, plainly evidenced that 
their depredations on my person, made such a | theirs was an excellent and thriving trade. We 
buzzing noise, that even the chattering of the|had a cold invitation to stay all night ;.but 
this the number of our party entirely pre- 
the fires or pipes drive them away. Next |cluded; so they lent us their boat to convey us 
morning, at daybreak, we took leave of our|to the Bay of Islands, a distance of about 

—, twenty-five miles. As the night proved dark 
arrived at the Kiddy Kiddy | and stormy, and as our boat was crowded with 
natives, our passage down the Kiddy Kiddy 


intense curiosity. All my fears had by this 
time subsided, and being master of myself, I 


all immoderately fond of tobacco), and I then 
stretched m down tos 

chattering and smoke. But 
slumber were fruitless. I underwent a simul- 
taneous attack of vermin of all descriptions ; 


natives could not drown it, or the smoke from 


hosts, and proceeded on our 

Onward they 
river, where there is a Church Missionary esta- 
blishment; and we grieve, in the annexed pas- 
sages, to be obliged to contrast the welcome of 
countrymen and Christians with that of canni- 
bals and 


met groups of naked men, trotting along under 
immense loads, and screaming their barbarous 
songs of recognition ; sometimes we beheld an 
uncouthly carved figure, daubed over with red 
ochre, and fixed in the ground, to give notice 
that one side of the road was tabooed. An 
extraordinary contrast was now presented to 
our view, for we came suddenly in front of a 
complete little English village. Wreaths of white 
smoke were rising from the chimneys of neat 
‘exathaenoden hanes The glazed windows 
reflected the brilliant glow from the rays of the 
setting sun, while herds of fat cattle were 
winding down the hills, lowing as they leisurely 
bent their steps tqwards the farm-yard. It is 
impossible for me to describe what I felt on 
contemplating a scene so similar to those I had 
left behind me. According to the custom of 
this country, we fired our muskets, to warn the 
inhabitants of the settlement of our approach. 

We arranged our dresses in the best order we 

could, and proceeded towards the village. As 

the report of our guns had been heard, groups 
-of nondescripts came running out to meet us. 
I could scarcely tell to what order of beings 

they belonged ; but on their near approach, I 

found them to be New Zealand youths, who 

were settled with the missionaries. They were 

habited in the most uncouth dresses imagin- 

able. These pious men certainly have no taste 

for the picturesque; they had obscured the 

finest human forms under a seaman’s huge 

clothing. not more than fifteen wore 

jackets reaching to their knees, and buttoned 

up to the throat with great black horn buttons, a 

coarse checked shirt, the collar of which spread 

half-way over their face, their luxuriant, beau- 

tiful hair was cut close off, and each head was 

crammed into a close Scotch bonnet! These 

half converted, or rather half covered youths, 

after rubbing noses, and chattering with our 

guides, conducted us to the dwellings of their 

masters. As I had a letter of introduction from 

one of their own body, I felt not the slightest 

doubt of a kind reception; so we proceeded 

with confidence. We were ushered into a house, 

all cleanliness and comfort, all order, silence, 

and unsociability. After presenting my letter 

to a grave-looking personage, it had to undergo 

a private inspection in an adjoining room, and 
the result was, an invitation ‘ to stay and take 
a cup of tea!* ‘acineined end chain. ane 
lent grocer in England could supply, were 

soon before us. Thich posuin of the teleitin, os 
he aj during our repast, was called aside, 


obliged to keep a good look-out. After expe- 
“ Occasionally (the narrative proceeds) we|riencing many alarms, we arrived safely at 
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country as 
The chubby children, who peeped at us 


river became both disagreeable and dangerous. 
The river being filled with rocks, some under, 
and others just above the water, we were 


Koraradika beach about midnight, where an 
Englishman of the name of Johnstone gave us 
a shelter in his hut. ad * ® 
© A few days after my arrival in the bay, I 
crossed to the opposite side, to visit the Church 
Missionary settlement, and to deliver a letter 
of introduction I had to one of the members. 
Here, on a beautiful bank, with a delightful 
beach in front, and the entrance of the bay 
open to them, the clear and blue expanse of 
water speckled over with fertile islands, reside 
these comfortable teachers of the Gospel. The 
name they have given this spot is Marsden 
Vale. They very soon gave us to understand 
they did not wish for our acquaintance; and 
their coldness and inhospitality, I must ac- 
knowledge, created in my mind a thorough 
dislike to them. The object of the mission, as 
it was first planned, might have been attained, 
and might have proved highly beneficial to the 
New Zealanders; but as it is now conducted, 
no result can be expected from it. Any 
man of common sense must agree with me 
that a savage can receive but little benefit 
from having the abstruse points of the Gospel 
preached to him, if his mind is not prepared to 
receive them. This is the plan adopted here; 
and nothing will convince these enthusiasts that 
it is wrong, or induce them to change it for one 
more ble to the dictates of reason.. Upon 
inquiring who and what these men were, I found 
that the greater part of them were hardy mecha- 
nics (not well-educated clergymen), whom the 
benevolent and well-intentioned people of Eng- 
land had sent out, in order to teach the natives 
the importance of different trades —a most ju- 
dicious arrangement, and which ought to be 
the foundation of all missions. What could be 
a more gratifying sight than groups of these 
athletic savages toiling at the anvil or the saw, 
erecting for themselves substantial dwellings ; 
thus leading them by degrees to know and to 
appreciate the comforts resulting from peaceful, 
laborious, and useful occupations ? Then, while 
they felt sincere gratitude for services rendered 
them, at their leisure hours, and on certain 
days, these missionaries should attempt to ex- 
pound to them, in as simple a manner as pos- 
sible, the nature of revealed religion! In New 
. the ‘ mechanic’ missionary only carries 
on his trade till he has every comfort around 
him ; his house finished, his garden fenced, and 
a strong stockade enclosing all, to keep off the 
pagan’ savages. This done, then commences 
the easy task of preaching. They collect a few 


° 








and I could hear-my own letter read and dis- 


ragged urchins of natives, whom they teach to 


—_——————————————— 


read and write their own lan , the English 
tongue being forbidden ; and m 

dren return to their families, they are despised 
by them, as being effeminate and useless... [ 
once saw a sturdy blacksmith in the prime of 
life, sitting in the midst of a group of savages, 
attempting to expound to them the mysteries 
of our holy redemption — perplexing his own 
brains, as well as those of his auditors, with 
the most incomprehensible and absurd opinions, 
How much better would he have been employed 
in teaching them how to weld a piece of iron 
or to make a nail! What causes much disap. 
probation here, is the contemptuous manner in 
which they treat their own countrymen, as they 
receive most of them on the outside of their 
stockade fence. On our return from Marsden 
Vale, our savage friends laughed heartily at us, 
They had warned us of the reception we should 
meet with ; and their delight at seeing us again 
formed a strange contrast to that of their Chris. 
tian teachers, whose inhospitable dwellings we 
determined never to re-enter.” 


m. these chil. 


Some time after, when their house had been 


burnt and their stores plundered, during an 
invasion of another tribe, Mr. Earle adds :— 


* Our two really tolerably good houses were 


reduced to a heap of smoking ruins, and the 
greater part of what belonged to us was taken 
away by the Narpooes. This calamity had 


made us acquainted with another of their bar. 
barous customs ; which is, whenever a misfor. 
tune happens toa community or an individual, 
every person, even the friends of his own tribe, 
fall upon and strip him of all he has remaining, 
As an unfortunate fish, when struck by a har. 
poon, is instantly surrounded and devoured by 
his companions; so in New Zealand, whena 
chief is killed, his former friends plunder his 
widow and children; and they, in revenge, ill 
use and even murder their slaves: thus one 
misfortune gives birth to various cruelties. 
During the fire, our allies proved themselves 
the most adroit and aetive thieves imaginable; 
though previously to that event we had never 
Jost an article, although every thing we pos- 
sessed was open to them. When we ques. 
tioned them about our property, they frankly 
told us where it was; and after some difficulty 
in settling the amount of its ransom, we got 
most of our things back again, with the excep- 
tion of such as had been carried off by the Nar- 
pooes. Upon the cruelty of this custom I shall 
make no comments: probably I should have 
remained in ignorance of this savage law, had 
I not had the misfortune to become its victim. 
By redeeming from the natives what they had 
purloined from the fire, we had restored to us 
some of our boxes, desks, and clothes ; but all 
our little comforts towards housekeeping were 
irretrievably lost. When the fire was over, 
we received a visit from one of the missionaries, 
who made us a cold offer of on yoo bn 
ted a little tea, sugar, aud some 
articles of crockery from them; but although 
they knew we stood there houseless, amongst 8 
horde of savages, they never offered us the 
shelter of their roofs. I am very sure that 
had the calamity befallen them, we should 
immediately have offered our huts, and 
with them every thing we d. Here wes 
an opportunity of practically shewing the - 
gans’ (as they termed the New Zealanders) the 
great Christian doctrine of ‘ doing to ane 
we would they should do unto us.’ 1 mu 
acknowledge I was sometimes mortified st beg 
obliged to sleep (three of us huddled up 
; Zealand hut, filled 
together) in a small New : , 
with filth and vermin of all kinds, while # 
only two miles’ distance from us stood 8 nest 
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village, abounding in every comfort that a 
bountiful Datish sublic endl provide; and we 
members of that egw ny 4 and, indeed, partly 
contributors to the funds for its support.” 

The author rivets the nail, by declaring he 
never saw one Christian proselyte. 

In his intercourse with the natives, Mr. 
Farle speaks always favourably of them, and 
is, indeed, more their apologist than, in our 
opinion, the scenes and events he describes 
warrant him in being. For though there are 
many causes operating against them,—such as 
their want of a government, their natural and 
unrestrained fierceness, their system of slavery, 
their utter disregard of human life, their hav- 
ing no religion, their customs, among the most 
bloody of which is the necessity and pride of 
retaliation and revenge, &c. &c. ;—still they 
are so barbarous and treacherous, that it is 
dificult not to wish they were either much 
more improved than Mr. E. pretends they are, 
or that they were exterminated from the face 
of the earth. But our informant must speak. 

“T made (he tells us) several excursions into 
the interior, and each confirmed mein the good 
opinion I had formed of the natives: I felt 
myself quite safe amongst them. There is a 
great peculiarity in rambling through this 
country; namely, the total absence of quad- 
rupeds. There are abundance of birds, which 
are so numerous at times as almost to darken 
the air—many of them possessing very sweet 
notes; and wild ducks, teal, &c. cover the 
various streams. Wherever I went I did not 
discover any grass, almost every part being 
covered either with fern or flax; the former 
yielding the natives their principal article of 
food, and the latter their clothing. To this 
dearth of animals may be attributed the chief 
cause of their ferocity, and propensity to can- 
nibalism. ws - 

“ T witnessed a specimen of their summary 
method of executing justice. A chief residing 
in the village had proof of the infidelity of one 
of his wives ; and being perfectly sure of her 
guilt, he took his patoo-patoo (or stone hatchet) 
and proceeded to his hut, where this wretched 
woman was employed in household affairs. 
Without mentioning the cause of his sus- 
picion, or once upbraiding her, he deliberately 
aimed a blow at her head, which killed her on 
the spot; and as she was a slave, he dragged 
the body to the outside of the village, and 
there left it to be devoured by the dogs. The 
account of this transaction was soon brought to 
us, and we proceeded to the place to request 
permission to bury the body of the murdered 
woman, which was immediately granted. Ac- 
cordingly, we procured a couple of slaves, who 
assisted us to carry the corpse down to the 
beach, where we interred it in the most decent 
manner we could. This was the second murder 
I was very nearly a witness to since my ar- 
rival; and the indifference with which each 

been spoken of, induced me to believe that 

such barbarities were events of frequent oc- 
currence ; yet the 8 of all d kind 
and gentle towards each other: but infidelity 
Mm a wife is never forgiven here; and, in gene. 
val, if the lover can be taken, he also is sacri- 
along with the adulteress. Truth obliges 
me to confess that, notwithstanding these hor- 
rors staring them in the face, they will, if op- 
portunity offers, indulge in an intrigue.” 

«it worse remains behind. 

The New Zealanders have been long 
urged with cannibalism; but as no person 
.mportance or celebrity had actually been a 

Witness to the disgusting act, in pity to our 
nature such relations have been universally 








rejected, and much has been written to prove 
the non-existence of so hideous a propensity. 
It was my lot to behold it in all its horrors! 
One morning, about eleven o’clock, after I had 
just returned from a long walk, Captain Duke 
informed me he had heard, from very good 
authority, (though the natives wished it to be 
kept a profound secret,) that in the adjoining 
village a female slave, named Matowe, had 
been put to death, and that the people were 
at that very time preparing her fiesh for cook- 
ing. At the same time he reminded me of a 
circumstance which had taken place the evening 
before. Atoi had been paying us a visit, and, 
when going away, he recognised a girl whom 
he said was a slave that had run away from 
him ; he immediately seized hold of her, and gave 
her in charge to some of his people. The girl 
had been employed in carrying wood for us ; 
Atoi’s laying claim to her had caused us no 
alarm for her life, and we had thought no more 
on the subject; but now, to my surprise and 
horror, I heard this poor girl was the victim 
they were preparing for the oven! Captain 
Duke and myself were resolved to witness this 
dreadful scene. We therefore kept our infor- 
mation as secret as possible, well knowing that 
if we had manifested our wishes, they would 
have denied the whole affair. We set out, 
taking a circuitous route towards the village ; 
and, being well acquainted with the road, we 
came upon them suddenly, and found them in 
the midst of their abominable ceremonies. On 
a spot of rising ground, just outside the village, 
we saw aman preparing a native oven, which 
is done in the following simple manner :—A 
hole is made in the ground, and hot stones are 
put within it, and then all is covered up close. 
As we approached, we saw evident signs of the 
murder which had been perpetrated; bloody 
mats wee strewed around, and a boy was 
standing by them actually laughing: he put 
his finger to his head, and then pointed towards 
a bush. I approached the bush, and there 
discovered a human head. My feelings of 
horror may be imagined as I recognised 
features of the unfertunate girl I had seen 
forced from our village the preceding evening ! 
We ran towards the fire, and there stood a 
man occupied in a way few would wish to see, 
He was preparing the four quarters of a human 
body for a feast; the large bones, having been 
taken out, were thrown aside, and the fiesh 
being compressed, he was in the act of forcing 
it into the oven. While we stood transfixed 
by this terrible sight, a large dog, which lay 
before the fire, rose up, seized the bloody head, 
and walked off with it into the bushes; no 
doubt to hide it there for another meal! The 
man completed his task with the most perfect 
composure, telling us, at the same time, that 
the repast would not be ready for some hours ! 
Here stood Captain Duke and myself, both 
witnesses of a scene which many travellers 
have related, and their relations have invari- 
ably been treated with contempt ; indeed, the 
veracity of those who had the temerity to relate 
such incredible events has been every where 
questioned. In this instance it was no warrior’s 
flesh to be eaten; there was no enemy’s blood 
to drink, in order to infuriate them. They 
had no revenge to gratify ; no plea could they 
make of their passions having been roused by 
battle, nor the excuse that they eat their ene- 
mies to perfect their triumph. This was an 
action of unjustifiable cannibalism. Atoi, the 
chief, who had given orders for this cruel feast, 
had only the night before sold us four pigs for 
a few pounds of powder; so he had not even 
the excuse of want of food, After Captain 





Duke and myself had consulted with each 
other, we walked into the village, determining 
to charge Atoi with his brutality. Atoi re- 
ceived us in his usual manner; and his hand- 
some open countenance could not be imagined 
to belong to so savage a monster as he had 
proved himself to be. I shuddered at beholding 
the unusual quantity of potatoes his slaves 
were preparing to eat with thig infernal ban- 
quet. We talked coolly with him on the sub- 
ject; for as we could not prevent what had 
taken place, we were resolved to learn, if 
possible, the whole particulars. Atoi at first 
tried to make us believe he knew nothing about 
it, and that it was only a meal for his slaves; 
but we had ascertained it was for himself and 
his favourite companions. After various en. 
deavours to conceal the. fact, Atoi frankly 
owned that he was only waiting till the cooking 
was completed to partake of it. He added, that, 
knowing the horror we Europeans held these 
feasts in, the natives were always most anxious 
to conceal them from us, and he was very angry 
that it had come to our knowledge; but, as he 
had acknowledged the fact, he had no objection 
to talk about it. He told us that human flesh 
required a greater number of hours to cook than 
any other; that if not done enough, it was 
very tough, but when sufficiently cooked it was 
as tender as paper. He held in his hand a 
piece of paper, which he tore in illustration of 
his remark. He said the flesh then preparing 
would not be ready till next morning ; but one 
of his sisters whispered in my ear that her 
brother was deceiving us, as they intended 
feasting at sun-set. We inquired why and 
how he had murdered the poor girl. He re~ 
plied, that running away from him to her own 
relations was her only crime. He then took 
us outside his village, and shewed us the post 
to which she had been tied, and laughed to 
think how he had cheated her : —‘ For,’ said 
he, ‘I told her I only intended to give her a 
flogging ; but I fired, and shot her through the 
heart!’ My blood ran cold at this relation, 


the|and I looked with feelings of horror at the 


savage while he related it. Shall I be credited 
when I again affirm, that he was not only a 
handsome young man, but mild and genteel in 
his demeanour? He was a man we had ad. 
mitted to our table, and was a general favourite 
with us all; and the poor victim to his bloody 
cruelty was a pretty girl of about sixteen years 
of age! While listening to this frightful detail, 
we felt sick almost to fainting. We left Atoi, 
and again strolled towards the spot where this 
disgusting: mess was cooking. Not a native 
was now near it: a hot fetid steam kept occa- 
sionally bursting from the smothered mass ; 
and the same dog we had seen with the head, 
now crept from beneath the bushes, and sneaked 
towards the village: to add to the gloominess 
of the whole, a large hawk rose heavily from 
the very spot where the poor victim had been 
cut in pieces. My friend and I sat gazing on 
this melancholy place ; it was a lowering gusty 
day, and the moaning of the wind through the 
bushes, as it swept round the hill on which 
we were, seemed in unison with our feelings. 
After some time spent in contemplating the 
miserable scene before us, during which we gave 
full vent to the most passionate exclamations 
of disgust, we determined to spoil this intended 
feast: this resolution formed, we rose to exe- 
cute it. Iran off to our beach, leaving Duke 
on guard, and, collecting all the white men I 
could, I informed them of what had happened, 
and asked them if they would assist in de. 
stroying the oven, and burying the remains of 
the girl; they consented, and each having pro, 
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tice, will be welcome: yet we would rather 
advise our readers, within reach, to anticipate 
us, by reading the volume itself. 


vided himself with a shovel or a pickaxe, we 
repaired in a body to the spot. Atoi and his 
friends had by some means been informed of 
our intention, and they came out to prevent it. 
He used various threats to deter us, and seemed 
highly indignant ; but as none of his followers 
appeared willing to come to blows, and seemed 
ashamed that such a transaction should have 
been discovered ‘by us, we were permitted by 
them ‘to do as we chose. We accordingly dug 
a tolerably deep grave; then we resolutely 
attacked the oven. On removing the earth 
and leaves, the shocking spectacle was presented 
to our view,—the four quarters of a human 
body half roasted. During our work clouds of 
steam enveloped us, and the disgust created by 
our task was almost overpowering. We col- 
lected all the parts we could recognise; the 
heart was placed separately, we supposed as 
a savoury morsel for the chief himself. We 
placed the whole in the grave, which we filled 
up as well as we could, and then broke and 
scattered the oven.” 

And when they were gone, the natives disin- 
terred their favourite dish, and ate it ; for, 

“ The next day our old friend King George 
paid us a long visit, and we talked over the 
affair very calmly. He highly disapproved of 
our conduct. ‘ In the first place,’ said he, 
* you did a foolish thing, which might have 
cost you your lives, and yet did not accomplish 
your purpose after all, as you merely succeeded 
in burying the flesh near the spot on which you 
found it. After you went away, it was again 
taken up, and every bit was eaten’—a fact I 
afterwards ascertained by examining the grave, 
and finding it empty. King George further 
said, ‘ It was an old custom, which their fathers 
practised before them; and you had no right 
to interfere with their'ceremonies. I myself,’ 
added he, ‘ have left off eating human flesh, out 
of compliment to you white men; but you have 
no reason to expect the same compliance from 
all the other chiefs. What punishment have 

ua in England for thieves and runaways ?” 

e answered, ‘ After trial, flogging or hang- 
ing.’ ‘Then,’ he replied, ‘the only difference 
in our laws is, you flog and hang, but we shoot 
and eat.’ After thus reproving us, he became 
very communicative on the subject of cannibal- 
ism. He said, he recollected the time prior to 
pigs and potatoes being introduced into the 
island (an epoch of great importance to the 
New Zealanders), and stated, that he was born 
and reared in an inland district, and the only 
food they then had consisted of fern roots and 
kumera ; fish they never saw, and the only 
flesh he then partook of was human. * ° 
The scene (continues Mr. E.) I have just de- 
scribed brings into consideration the subject of 
slavery, as it now exists in New Zealand. That 
slavery should be the custom of savage nations 
and cannibals, is not a cause of wonder: they 
are the only class of human beings it ought to 
remain with. Here slavery assumes its most 
hideous shape. Every one they can effect a 
seizure of in an enemy’s country becomes the 
slave of the captors. Chiefs are never made 
prisoners; they either fight till the last, or are 
killed on the spot, and their heads are pre- 
served, by a peculiar method, as_ trophies. 
Children are greatly prized: these they bring 
to their dwellings, and they remain slaves for 
life. Upon the number of slaves a chief can 
muster he takes his rank as a man of wealth 
and consequence in society; and the only 
chance these wretched beings have of being re- 
leased from their miseries, is their master get- 
ting into a rage, and murdering them without 
further ceremony. On entering a village, a 








stranger instantly discovers which portion of 
its inhabitants are the slaves, though both the 
complexion and the dresses of all are alike. 
The free Zealander is a joyous, good-humoured- 
looking man, full of laughter and vivacity, and 
is chattering incessantly ; but the slaves have 
invariably a squalid, dejected look; they are 
never seen to smile, and appear literally half 
starved. The beauties characteristic of a New 
Zealander are his teeth and hair: the latter, in 
particular, is his pride and study; but the 
slaves have their heads half shorn. The male 
slave is not allowed to marry; and any inter- 
course with a female, if discovered, is generally 
punished by death. Never was there a body of 
men so completely cut off from all society as 
these poor slayes; they never can count, with 
certainty, on a single moment of life, as the 
savage caprice of their master may instantly 
deprive them of it. If, by chance, a slave 
should belong to a kind and good master, an 
accident happening to him or any of his family 
will probably prove equally fatal to the slave, 
as some are generally sacrificed on the death of 
a chief. Thus these poor slaves are deprived 
of every hope and stimulus by which all other 
classes and individuals are animated; no good 
conduct of theirs towards their master, no at- 
tachment to his person or family, no fidelity or 
long service, can insure kind treatment. If the 
slave effect his escape to his own part of the 
country, he is there treated with contempt; and 
when he dies, if a natural death, his body is 
dragged to the outside of the village, there to 
be made sport of by the children, or to furnish 
food for the dogs! But more frequently his 
fate is to receive a fatal blow, in a fit of passion, 
and then be devoured by his brutal master ! 
Even the female slaves, who, if pretty, are 
frequently taken as wives by their conquerors, 
have not a much greater chance of happiness, 
all being dependent upon the caprice of their 
owners.” 

All this is very horrible ; but we ourselves, 
a refined, a religious, an enlightened peo- 
ple,—we would not commit nor hear of such 
atrocities among ourselves? We copy the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Morning Herald of 
last Monday :— 

** The Humanity and Policy of Imprisonment for Debt.--- 
There are three persons at this time in confinement in 
Whitecross Street prison whose ages conjointly amount to 
nearly 230 years, and whose debts in the whole altogether 
do not exceed 4/. 10s., by which a charge is thrown upon 
the county for their maintenance for forty days each, 
costs of the court, and other expenses, not less than 15i. 
It was only last Christmas, a man, with a family of chil- 
dren, was brought from Enfield, for a debt of fivepence! 
The expense to the county, including conduct money per 
mile to the officer, was about 15s. Another man, with a 
family of six children, for a debt of 1s. 6d., was brought 
from a distant part of the vor ee expenses conse- 
quent to the county were not less 50s.” 

We should like to ask, whether the Savage, 
braining, roasting, ay, and, if you please, 
eating his victim, can display so disgusting, so 
heartless, and so cruel a spectacle as is this—in 
the heart of London, the capital of a glorious 
people,—if not all professors of the meek doc- 
trines of Jesus,-at least all philosophers and 
philanthropists! Alas! for the difference, we 
might go to New Zealand ; and when we found 
them bad there, to ‘I'ristan d’Acunha, where 
there are only five or six individuals and beasts ; 
and when Tristan d’Acunha offended us, go 
— to our graves. 

But suppose, in the first instance, as critics, 
we leave our cannibal friends for a while, to 
see how our author fared at the aforesaid Tris- 
tan, &c.— which cannot be till next week; 
and though we have allotted so much of 
our well-crammed sheet to this single volume, 





Henry Masterton. By the Author of “ Riche. 
lieu,” ‘* De Lorme,” ‘ Philip Augustus,” 
&c. 3vols.12mo. London, 1832. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

Ir there be one period of our history more 

the peculiar property of the novelist than an. 

other, it is the era of the Stuarts’ dominion ; 
for the domestic tragedy, the romantic adven. 
ture, the intrigue of the court, the excitement of 
the battle, mingle together, till, amid abundance 
of material, the chief puzzle is, where to choose, 
But the easiness of the task is more apparent 
than real; for when a reader’s expectations 
have been so highly raised, they are not easily 
satified ; and the ill-nurtured harvest of a very 
fertile soil is often disappointment. It is very 
difficult to make an historical character act up 
to a previously conceived idea; and a second 
difficulty is, using events whose interest has al. 
ready become familiar, or diverging too much 

—thereby shocking old habits and beliefs. Mr. 

James has most happily steered clear of all 

these shoals and rocks “ of old romance :”— 

the scene is historical, the personages ficti- 
tious (with the exception of a spirited sketch 
of Ireton); the colouring of that adventurous 
period is excellently preserved, and the interest 
of the story maintained to the last. Henry 
Masterton is, in our opinion, a great improve. 
ment on Philip Augustus ; it has more indivi. 
duality, consequently more attraction of cha. 
racter ; the scenes are more dramatic, and the 
novelist is never forgotten in the antiquary: 
we enter into the identity of the reserved yet 
impassioned Frank Masterton, the beautiful 
Eleanor, the reckless, the ambitious, and guilty 
Dixon ; while the boy, Ball-o’-fire, 
** Who, bred and ourst 
"In danger’s face, 4yas dared its worst,” 
is a new and striking picture of what such a 
being would be, with the daring temper worked 
upon by strong attachment. In giving the fol- 
lowing scene, we shall only say there are many 
like it; and premise, by way of explana. 
tion, that the two brothers are on the march 
to join Lord Goring, from whose forces the 
younger is just returned, after a successful 
skirmish, which should have been led on by 
the elder one. Henry Masterton is narrating 
to his brother the details of the preceding day. 
“ As I proceeded, the countenance of my 
brother changed ; the sentiments of duty, pa- 
triotism, and honour, which had been smothered 
in other feelings, but not extinguished, blazed 
up again in his bosom ; the aspiration for glory 
and distinction, which all feel or have felt, re- 
vived ; the colour came and went in his cheek 
with a fitful rapidity, almost equal to the flic- 
kering of the summer lightning on the verge of 
the evening sky ; and as I spoke of strife, and 
conquest, and success, and triumph, he cast 
himself down on the cushions, and hid his face 
in his hands, exclaiming, ‘ And I not there ! 
and I not there! Good God, and I not there! 

‘ Frank !’ said I, laying my hand upon his arm, 

with a firm but kindly pressure, ‘ there is a 

way of retrieving all, if you will but embrace 

it. I bear you Lord Goring’s orders to march 
immediately for Maidstone; he expects you 
there to meet him by to-morrow morning, at 
eight 0’ the clock, as he intends, if possible, to 
make a stand there. A general battle must 
immediately take place ; the former was => 
skirmish. March with all speed, comman d 
your regiment in the moment of danger a” 





we are sure our return to it, for another na, 


difficulty, and win glory thas will render all 
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— 
mistakes forgotten at once.’ The good spirit 
was awakened, and starting up from the couch, 
my brother declared he would go, if—he was 
resolved to go, but— I feel sure that I could 
have soon dissolved those ifs and buts, far more 
easily than Hamilcar’s son reduced the rocks of 
the Alpine passes. All might have been ex- 
plained, all might have been remedied, but at 
that moment Lady Eleanor entered the room, 
and Frank’s good resolves were petrified in a 
moment. The inferior soul resumed its as- 
cendency ; the confidence between us was de- 
stroyed; and he felt ashamed, I am sure, at 
having yielded, even as much as he had done, 
to the counsels which would have freed him 
from the mental thraldom that bound him down. 
‘I fear I interrupt you, gentlemen,’ said Lady 
Eleanor, pausing in her advance; ‘I fear I 
break in upon some matter of deep import,’ 
and her eye glanced from the now animated 
countenance of my brother to mine, striving to 
read whether the feelings that sparkled in 
each were amicable or angry. I was silent ; 
for I felt that she not only interrupted my 
discourse, but all my best designs. Frank, 
however, replied with a smile, ‘ Not in the 
least, dearest lady! not in the least !’ and as 
he spoke he took her hand, and led her to her 
seat near the window, adding, ‘ Our conversa- 
tion will soon be over on important subjects. 
Harry, I can and will join Lord Norwich to- 
morrow, but it cannot be by eight o'clock.’ 
‘Then you may as well not join him at all, 
Frank,’ I answered somewhat impatiently, as 
I saw new delays blighting all that I had ac- 
complished. ‘ Lord Goring’s orders are, that 
the regiment be at Maidstone by eight at latest, 
and they must be obeyed.’ Lady Eleanor pass- 
ed her hand twice across her eyes; and Frank 
replied, resuming at once the cold, stern tone 
he had been accustomed to use, ‘ That, sir, is 
my business: the regiment cannot be there by 
eight—no, nor by nine.’ I was now convinced 
that all would again be lost, without some great 
effort to change his determination; and I made 
one, which nothing but the painful circum- 
stances in which I was placed could justify— 
which nothing else could have induced me to 
attempt. Not that that measure was one of 
thought and calculation; on the contrary, it 
was one of impulse, the last resource of my 
mind, in despair of seeing a brother act as his 
duty, his honour, and His name required. 
‘Lady Eleanor Fleming,’ I said, advancing to 
the spot where that lady sat, with the tears 
clustered in her beautiful eyes, and scarcely 
withheld from running over, even by all wo- 
man’s habitual command of her own feelings, 
‘Lady Eleanor Fleming, mine is a hard task ! 
I speak to my brother, who is as dear to me as 
ever brother was to brother —I speak to him 
as advocate for his own hononr, for his own 
duty. Do not interrupt me, Frank, for pity’s 
sake! for indeed I would interest a more per- 
Suasive voice than mine, to plead the same 
cause. Lady, I bear him the direct orders of 
his commander-in-chief, to march his regiment 
4 short and easy distance, by a particular hour, 
in order to share in movements and efforts, on 
which the safety of the king and the realm de- 
pend, as the last stake which can be played for 
the crown of this country. Speak, lady, if, as 
I believe, you hold him dear, and urge him to 
he straightforward duty that lies before him ! 
Speak, for the love of Heaven! for he is ruin- 
ing himself, and casting away his honour as a 
a ? No age can express the bright 

t beautiful colour that overspread her face, 
at an appeal which touched, perhaps too boldly, 
on 

feelings. that I was supposed not to know; 








but it was my last. hope of influencing my bro- 
ther by gentle means, and, as far as engaging 
her voice also, I was successful — unexpectedly 
successful. ‘Colonel Masterton,’ she said, with 
her cheeks still glowing, ‘ I know not, I cannot 
imagine, that my voice should have such power 
as your brother supposes; but yet, as he has 
spoken boldly, I will not dissemble; and, as 
your interest and your honour are dear to me 
—most dear—for both their sakes I advise, I 
pray you, to obey the orders you have received.’ 
While she spoke, she fixed her eyes full upon 
him; and her words flowed with rapid and 
energetic eloquence, while her cheeks, her 
neck, her brow, were all crimson, with feeling 
and with consciousness ; but the moment she 
ceased, she dropped her eyes to the ground, re- 
sumed her seat, the colour faded in her cheek, 
and, instead of the eager fire that had but a 
moment before sparkled in her glance, the tears 
burst forth and overflowed the long dark cur- 
tain of her eyes. ‘ Dear lady,’ replied Frank, 
in a soft but determined tone, ‘it must not and 
it cannot be. I will be responsible to Lord 
Norwich for my own conduct. As for you, sir,’ 
he added, turning sternly towards me, ‘you 
have taken this day an unwarrantable liberty 
with me and with this lady ; and though, like 
many other offences, I resent it not because I 
am your brother, as your commanding officer I 
will not have my commands disputed, or my 
will cavilled at. Go, sir, to the regiment ; — 
see that all be prepared to march at nine to- 
morrow. Answer me not, sir! for I am at 
least colonel of the regiment, and will be obey- 
ed.’ ‘ The liberty I took with that lady, Frank,’ 
I replied, ‘ was solely, through her persuasion 
—I may say, her noble and generous counsel— 
to save you from a far greater pain, that you 
must now suffer. Yoware not, as you suppose, 
colonel of this regiment; and, whether you 
will or not, it marches for Maidstone to-morrow, 
at five in the morning.’ * How now, sir ?— 
you are mad !’ exclaimed he, advancing towards 
me, with his eyes flashing as if they were full 
of lightnings. ‘ You are surely become insane, 
and have lost what little wit you ever pos- 
sessed! Or is this mere insubordinate inso- 
lence ?’ he added. ‘ We will soon see whether 
Iam, or am not, colonel of the regiment. Ho! 
without there.’ He called from the open win- 
dow to the sentinel on the steps—‘ Order up a 
sergeant’s guard with all speed. By Heaven, 
I will bear with it no longer!’?, * You had 
better calm yourself, Frank Masterton,’ I re- 
plied; ‘the guard must be turned to other 
purposes than that for which you called it. 
Yet one word more, Frank: will you march 
to-morrow at five?’ ‘I will not!’ he an- 
swered, striking his clenched hand ypon the 
table. ‘ Well then, sir,’ rejoined I, ‘ from 
George Lord Goring, Earl of Norwich, you re- 
ceived your commission, and from George Lord 
Goring I bear you your supersedure ; and if 
you follow my advice, you will make the best 
of your way back to Devonshire; for if you 
fall into the hands of the Roundheads, they 
will probably shoot you for active loyalty you 
have too little displayed ; while if you fall into 
those of Lord Goring, even a brother’s inter- 
cession I do not think would save you from 
death, for treachery that you did not intend to 


| practise.’ Frank had turned deadly pale while 


he gazed upon the copy of his supersedure, 
which I handed to him; and I could see the 
struggle for firmness which was long going on 
unsuccessfully in his bosom. At length, how- 
ever, he mastered his emotion with a sneer. 
‘ This, sir, is, I suppose, the first-fruits of 
your fraternal intercession,’ he said. ‘ It is 





cee a rami 
truly creditable to your heart.’ * Oh, Frank!’ 
cried Lady Eleanor, laying her hand tenderly 
upon his arm, ‘ do not embitter your own feel- 
ings and your brother’s by useless taunts. Go 
with him! go with him! in God’s name! Do 
not I make a sacrifice?” she added, in a lower 
voice, whose tone was sunk, not for conceal- 
ment apparently,—for I could distinguish every 
word,—but from deep feeling, and the con- 
sciousness of much that could not be forgotten. 
‘ Do I not sacrifice hope, and joy, and affec. 
tion, by that very counsel? Do I not give 
myself up to tears, and memory, and regret ?” 
‘ Ellen !’ said my brother, pressing her hand 
in his, ‘it cannot be! I cannot, and I will 
not, be commanded by a boy,—and that boy a 
brother, who has wronged me.’ ‘ Indeed, in- 
deed, Frank !’ I replied, pained and softened 
by the deep agitation under which I saw him 
writhe—‘ indeed I have not wronged you, nor 
do I seek to command you, as you fancy; no, 
not fora moment. ILook here! But promise 
me to march to-morrow at five, and I tear the 
supersedure at once, resume my place at the 
head of my troop, and serve under your orders 
as before. This permission I extorted from 
Lord Goring, and it was granted, as the re- 
ward of what I had done in that morning’s 
skirmish. If you will march, the supersedure 
is atan end. Indeed, Frank, I act from af- 
fection, and not from rivalry or ambition.’ As 
I spoke I laid my hand on his, which was as 
cold as death. His first impulse was to snatch 
it hastily from me; but a moment after, he 
gave it me again, saying, in a tone of deep me- 
lancholy, ‘ I believe you, Harry! I believe 
ou, after all! I feel I have done you wrong. 
ut it matters not; I am ruined and undone 
for ever! My honour and my character are 
lost, and must be lost—I cannot go! Do not 
press me further—I cannot go. I know the 
risk and the consequences—but I cannot go. 
Take the command, Harry; go and gain ho- 
nour and glory, and distinguish your name ! 
Fate plays the game against me, and I must 
lose.’ I tried to persuade him to better things: 
I used every argument, every motive, every 
reason, that I could devise. Lady Eleanor 
forgot all, and clung to his arm in tears, be- 
seeching him to obey the orders he had re- 
ceived: but it was in vain. He grasped my 
hand firm in his; he pressed her to his bosom ; 
and then turned to the door, repeating, ‘ It 
cannot be !” “ * * ” 
‘ Well,’ I answered, * be it as you would, 
Frank ; and believe me — oh believe me, that 
in all I have done, my first wish has been to 
shield your honour and to promote your wel- 
fare.’ He held my hand as if he were about to 
speak ; but the words failed him ; and, turning 
away once more, he left the room.” 

We will just mention that Frank has become 
entangled in a duel, his duty and his honour 
being thus at variance; and we now leave our 
readers to their curiosity, increased, we hope, 
by our hearty commendations. We have always 
thought highly of Mr. James’s talents, and we 
consider Henry Masterton as their most finished 
production. 








The Village Poor-House. By a Country Curate. 
18mo. pp. 61. London, 1832. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


Ir is of no use mincing the matter: upon the 
present occasion (as every person says in every 
public speech) we proclaim ourselves: to. bé 
Radicals. How can we be otherwise,’ when 
the rector of a lovely sylvan ‘and thriving vil- 
lage is thus introduced to us ? 
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What matter, rector keep 


mourn his 
Here o’er his ¢ canth's Sond exvers weep; 
dad lots Sanaa? 


ee days of state, 

y drives from church ; 

For my lady’s knees are so stiff with kneeling, — 
And her nerves so strain’d with devotional feeling, 
That she sends for the carriage and takes a drive, 
And comes home to dinner at half-past five.” 


But the rector, after all, is not so pestiferous a 
fellow as the lawyer, thus cleverly sketched : — 


«« That honse on ’tother side the green, 

So proud of its verandah screen, 

hat it almost seems to sneer 
(If its stone-and-mortar looks you watch 
On the clay-built walls and roof of thatc 

Of its humble neighbours near,— 

That house the yyy Sy his own, 
And he coloured it all the best Bath stone, 
And raised two Fy of painted wood, 
And on either side of his door they stood; 
And he | apy a stately drive in front, 
And built a high wall with rails upon ’ 


tom 
For he could not endure that his windows should lie | 


Exposed to every vulgar eye: 

The principal gate is always barred, 

I is through the stable-yard ; 
And see! just over the wall, you can get 

A view of the roof of his barouchette, 
Blazoned and gilt for his lady’s rides, 

And he keeps a green gig for himself besides.” 


These are contrasted with the poor-house : 


** Within yon paper-windowed room 
A group in sadness and in gloom 
Is sitting ; and, though no one speaks, 


Look only on their eyes and cheeks ! 
It needs not language to express 
Their tale of misery and distress ;— 
flan, peedgs gud shetvigs ead sen 
en, young, si 
n ) day alter — ‘ 
mn, 


Condemned to 
‘ Their moments creep alo 
‘ORS Imsloth, for they have nought to do, 
-o And, start ye not, in hunger too! 
es! hunger gnawing like a worm, 
Yet armed with more than reptile fangs, 
Wearing away the manly form, 
While scarce tobacco soothes its pangs. 
»—they might air, 
Save that the kness of despair 
ls o o'er my Sten hye 
nd gives to that t have smiled 
A unt of di es tion at mal 
To eyes that might have beamed,—a look 
Which virtue caanot wear nor brook ! 
Such are they in that chamber dim, 
“ Silent, and oie, and grim. 
here’s a wit at the parson’s board to-day— 
How fast he speaks, and the how gay! 
SS roar at a college joke, 
The ladies blush at an équivoque, 
And ever as livelier leaps the champagne, 
Still merrier grows the jester’s strain : 
Ha! ha !—how his puns would fall flat and dead, 
If his auditors’ souls were faint for bread ; 
How shudderingly from his quips they'd start, 
If hunger and thirst were wing the heart ! 
Music !—a lady’s jew finger 
Fondly seems to love to linger 
Orer harp’s enamoured stri 
Ere she opes her lips to sin; 
Rosjes, posies, bliss, and k’ 
mw ype erha —- 
en’ 8 
And a, ay tears, > to pour 
Over the mock miseries of Moore !” 

Our author proceeds to make the paw) pers 
sing songs. One Will Somers, a stout fell ow, 
begins, and swears he’ll turn poacher ; a pri 2tty 
child of nine years old is starved, because the 
overseers take a shilling a-week from her 
mother to defray a dead sister’s funeral ;: a 
well-fed farmer, who grumbles at paying tit] 1es 
and rent, looses his mastiff to tear down a bi 2g- 
gar soliciting charity; Will Morley (anotl .er 
songster) has an amour, a consequence, a ga ol, 
and turns a hardened felon; the ‘squire al 'so 
has an amour, but he marries off the lady ’’s 
maid to the butler, and there is a fine weddin; 3; 
—in short, there is nothing but corruption ar 1d 
profligacy in the upper classes, inflicting miser y, 


despair, and excused crime, on the lower orders. 
t is a strange production, much exaggerated ; 
but there is rf wide a Gorka of wretchedness 
abroad over the land, not to force the earnest 
prayer that there were less grounds for pictures 
and statements so fearfully calculated to stir up 
every bad passion, and make bad worse: we 
cannot say white black, and we will not black 
white. 








Lights and Shadows of American Life. Edited 
by Mary Russell Mitford. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1832. Colburn and Bentley. 

WE are delighted with these volumes; the 

stories they contain are varied, graphic, and 

thoroughly American ; we feel that we are on 

a new soil, and that new fruits are around us. 

The characteristics of these tales are as differ- 

ent as the tales themselves. ** The Politician,” 

by Mr. Paulding, is admirable for its mixture 


every Transatlantic library—and as for that, it 
would be equally valuable here ; for never was 
| there a time when the quicksands of popu- 
larity and politics:more required a beacon. 
‘* Azure Hose” is very lively, but seems to us 
exaggerated ; still, when we do know how 
silly people are near us, we need not doubt 
that they are just as silly at a distance. How- 
ever, we enter our protest against the common- 
place declamation about Lord Byron’s misan- 
thropy. ‘Elizabeth Latimer” is a singularly 
touching story. ‘* Modern Chi ” is a plea- 
sant impossibility, but narrated with so much 
animation by Miss Sedgewick, that the impossi- 
bility never occurs to us till afterwards. But 
our favourite is “* The Young Backwoodsman” 
—a story perfect in its kind ; it is the history 
of a family struggling under every difficulty, 
but supported by a trusting, earnest piety, joined 
to an ardent spirit of honest exertion, and is 
written with a beautiful truth and simplicity: 
it is, moreover, a most exact picture of life in 
those vast wildernesses, where even now simi- 
lar events are passing, and of which we know 
so little. This story alone we should think a 
treasure to any on reader; it has not 
only the utility of Miss Edgeworth’s pages, their 
stimulus of duty and industry, but at the same 
time a tone of deep and poetical feeling which 
is perhaps her ant deficiency. We now pro- 
ceed to a few live y, extracts from Mr. Pauld- 
ing’s “ Politician ;” beginning, however, with 
a serious but very just remark. 

*€ One of the most dangerous characters in 
the world is a man who habitually sacrifices the 
eternal, immutable obligations of truth and jus- | 
tice, and the charities of social life, at the shrine | 
of an abstract principle, about which one half 
of mankind differs from the other half. Whether 
this abstract principle is connected with religion | 
or politics is of little consequence; since, after 
all, morals constitute the essence of religion, 
and social duties the foundation of govern- 
ment. Whatever is essentially necessary to 
the conduct of our lives, the performance of our 
duties to our families, our neighbours, and our 
country, is easy of comprehension ; and it re- 
quires neither argument nor metaphysics to 
teach us what is right or what is wrong. These 
are great fundamental principles, modified in- 
deed by the state of society and the habits of 
| different nations ; but their nature and obliga- 
| tions are every where the same, inflexible and 

universal in their application. A close examina- 
tion of the history of the world in every age 
will go far to convince us that a vast portion 
of the crimes, and miseries, and oppressions of 
mankind has originated in a difference, not in 





of sound and lively satire; it ought to be in| 








morals, but in abstract ideas; not in funda- 


mental principles, but vague, indefinite ab. 
stractions, incomprehensible to the great mass, 
and having not the remotest connexion with 
our moral and social duties. When men come 
to assume these contested principles, these me. 
taphysical refinements, as indispensable to the 
salvation of the soul or the preservation of the 
state, and to substitute them in the place of the 
everlasting pillars of truth and justice, they 
cast themselves loose from their moorings, to 
drift’ at random in the stream, the sport of 
every eddy, the dupes of every bubble, the vic. 
tims of every shoal and quicksand. Instead of 
sailing by the bright star of mariners, which 
sparkles for ever in the same pure sphere, they 
shape their course by the fleeting vapour which 
is never the same; which rises in the morning 
a fog, ascends a fantastic cloud, and vanishes 
in the splendours of the noontide sun.” 

Political Candour.—“ The wife of my 
guardian made it a point of faith never to 
believe any thing good of the females of the 
opposite party ; and though she was two con- 
scientious to invent scandals herself, she reli. 
giously believed the slanders of others. Her 
candour never went beyond acknowledging that 
she believed ignorance, and not wickedness, was 
at the bottom of their want of political prin. 
ciple.” 

Parties. — “* At the time I am speaking of, 
parties were at the height of contention, and 
the demons of discord, in the disguise of two 
editors of party newspapers, flapped their sooty 
wings over the little state. There was a great 
contest of principle, on the decision of which 
depended the very existence of the liberties, 
not only of our little state, but of the whole 
union. I never could find out what this prin- 
ciple was exactly ; but it turned on the ques- 
tion, whether a certain bridge about to be built 
should be a‘ free bridge or a toll bridge. The 
whole state divided on this great question of 
principlt. The Honourable Peleg Peshell was 
at the head of the free bridge, on which de- 
pended the great arch of our political union; 
and the Honourable Dibble Dibblee, whose 
principles were always exactly opposite, forth- 
with took the field as leader of the toll bridge 
party. The Honourable Peleg declared it was 
against his principles to pay toll; and the 
Honourable Dibble Dibblee found it equally 
against his principles to apply any part of his 


‘money to building a bridge which was to bring 


him nothing in return. Both sides accused 
the other of being governed by interested mo- 
tives. Such is the injustice of party feelings! 
There was a Tertium quid party, growling in 
an under-tone, which was opposed to having 
any bridge at all; upon the principle, that as it 
would be no advantage to them, and at the 
same time cost them money, it was their in- 
terest to oppose the whole affair. The leader 
of this party was the Honourable Tobias Dob, 
a ruling elder of the principal church in Dobs- 
boroughvilleton.” 

Wanting a Place.—“ I was called out of my 
bed early one cold winter morning, by a person 
coming on business of the utmost consequence, 
and dressed myself in great haste, supposing 1 
might be a summons to a cabinet council. 
When I came into my private office, I found 8 
queer, long-sided man, at least six feet high, 
with a little apple head, a long queue, and @ 
face, critically round, as rosy as a ripe cherry: 
He handed me a letter from his Excellency the 
Honourable Peleg, recommending him a 
larly to my patronage. I was a little inclin 


to be rude, but checked myself, remembering | 


that I was the servant of such men as ™Y 


visiter, and that I might get the reputation of 
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————— 
an aristocrat if I made any distinction between 
man and man. ‘ Well, my friend, what situa- 
tion do you wish 2? ‘ Why-y-y, [’m not very 
icular; but some how or other, I think I 
should like to bea minister. I don’t mean of 
the gospel, but one of them ministers to foreign 
parts.’ ‘I’m very sorry, very sorry indeed, 
there is no vacancy just now. Would not some- 
thing else suit you?” ‘* Why-y-y,’ answered 
the apple-headed man, ‘ I wouldn’t much care 
if I took a situation in one of the departments. 
I wouldn’t much mind being a comptroller, or 
an auditor, or some such thing.” ‘ My dear 
sir, I’m sorry, very sorry, very sorry indeed, 
but it happens unfortunately that all these 
situations are filled. Would not you take 
something else?’ My friend stroked his chin, 
and seemed struggling to bring down the soar- 
ings of his high ambition to the present crisis. 
At last he answered, *‘ Why-y-y, ye-e-s; I 
don’t care if I get a good collectorship, or in- 
torship, or surveyorship, or navy agency, 
aoe thing of that sort.’ * Really, my good 
Mr. Phippenny,’ said I, ‘ I regret exceedingly 
that not only all these places, but every other 
place of consequence in the government is at 
present occupied. Pray think of something 
else.” He then, after some hesitation, asked 
for a clerkship, and finally the place of mes- 
senger to one of the public offices. Finding no 
vacancy here, he seemed in vast perplexity, and 
looked all round the room, fixing his eye at 
length on me, and measuring my height from 
head to foot. At last, putting on one of the 
drollest looks that ever adorned the face of 
man, he said, ‘ Mister, you and I seem to be 
built pretty much alike, haven’t you some old 
clothes you can spare ?? ‘ Oh, what a falling 
off was there !’ from a foreign mission to a suit 
of old clothes, which the reader may be assured 
I gave him with infinite pleasure, in reward 
for the only honest laugh I enjoyed for years 
afterwards.” 

How Eggs are boiled.— “ Mr. Lightfoot Lee 
was exceedingly particular in boiling his eggs, 
which he was accustomed to say required more 
discretion than any other branch of the great 
art of cookery. The preparations for this cri- 
tical affair were always made with due so- 
lemnity. First, Mr. Lee sat with his watch 
in his hand, and the parlour-door, as well as 
all the other doors down to the kitchen, wide 
open. At the parlour-door stood Juba, his 
oldest, most confidential, servant. At the end 
of the hall leading to the kitchen, stood Pomp, 
the coachman ; at the foot of the kitchen stairs 
stood Benjamin, the footman; and Dolly, the 
cook, was watching the skillet. ‘ It boils,’ 
cried Dolly: * It boils,’ said Benjamin: ‘ It 
boils,’ said Pompey the great: and ‘ It boils,’ 
echoed Juba, Prince of Numidia. ‘ Put them 
in,’ said Mr. Lee: ‘ Put them in,’ said Juba: 
‘Put them in,’ said Pomp; and ‘ Put them 
in,’ said Dolly, as she dropped the eggs into 
the skillet. Exactly a minute and a half after- 
wards, by his stop-watch, Mr. Lee called out 
* Done ;’ and ‘ Done’ was repeated from mouth 
to mouth as before. The perfection of the 
whole process consisted in Dolly’s whipping 
out the eggs in half a second from the last echo 
of the critical ‘ Done.’” 

Pattern Friends. —‘* These two gentlemen 
had a sincere regard for each other, kept up, in 
all its pristine vigour, by the force of contrast. 

Jne took every thing seriously ; the other con- 
sidered the world and all things in it a jest. 
One worshipped the ancients ; the other main. 

ned they were not worthy of tying the shoe- 
strings of the moderns. One insisted that the 
World was going backwards; the other, that it 





was rolling onwards in the path of improve- 
ment, beyond all former example. One was a 
violent federalist ; the other a raging democrat. 
They never opened their mouths without dis- 

ing, and this was the cement of their 
friendship. The mind of Mr. Lee was not 
fruitful, and that of Mr. Fairweather was 
somewhat sluggish in suggesting topics of con- 
versation. Had they agreed in every thing, 
they must have required a succession of sub- 
jects; but, uniformly differing, as they did on 
all occasions, it was only necessary to say a 
single word, whether it conveyed a proposition 
or not, and there was matter at once for the 
day. ‘A glorious morning,’ said Mr. Fair- 
weather, rubbing his hands. ‘I differ with 
you,” said Mr. ‘It is a beautiful sun- 
shine.’ * But, my good sir, if you observe, 
there is a cold, wet, damp, hazy, opaque sky, 
through which the sun cannot penetrate; "tis 
as cold as December.’ * ’Tis as warm as June," 
said Mr. Fairweather, laughing. ‘ Pish !’ said 
Mr. Lee, taking up his hat mechanically, and 
following his friend to the door. They sallied 
forth without saying a word. At every corner, 
however, they halted, to renew the discussion ; 
they disputed their way through a dozen dif- 
ferent streets, and finally returned home, the 
best friends in the world, for they had assisted 
each other in getting through the morning. 
Mr. Lee invited Mr. Fairweather to return to 
dinner, and he accepted. ‘* Well, it does not 
signify,’ said Mr. Lee, bobbing his chin up and 
down, as was his custom when uttering what 
he considered an infallible dictum —‘ it does 
not signify; that Fairweather is enough to 
provoke a saint. I never saw such an absurd, 
obstinate, ill-natured, passionate Nh. 
father,’ said Lucia, ‘ every body says Mr. Fair- 
weather was never in a passion in his life.’ 
* Well, but he is the cause of passion in others, 
and that is the worst kind of ill-nature.’” 

As we intend, if possible, referring to these 
volumes next week—for Mr. Flint’s “* Young 
Backwoodsman” deserves a review of itself — 
we shall now conclude, by especially pointing 
the reader’s attention to ‘“‘ The Isle of Flowers,” 
a storv of great beauty; and to ** Pinchon,” a 
curious sketch of an Indian trader. 





Scottish Proverbs. Collected and arranged by 
Andrew Henderson: with an Introductory 


Essay by W. Motherwell. 12mo. 
Edinburgh, 1832, Oliver and Boyd ; 
Longman and Co. 
THE genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are 
discovered in their proverbs (quoth Lord Bacon); 
and the editor of this.very complete collection, 
Mr. Motherwell, has, in a preface of eighty- 
eight pages, given us an excellent key to the 
same, in so far as regards Scotland, though 
done in an off-hand, flourishing, care-we-not 
style. His cursory glance at earlier works of 
the same kind, and extracts from several MSS., 
are interesting to the antiquary and general 
reader ; and, altogether, for the neat fashion 
in which the volume is got up, and the pains 
bestowed upon its contents, we could not refer 
to a performance more deserving to be set by 
the side of Ray, or any other proverbial worthy, 
than this edition of Andrew Henderson. 
Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow, set the ex- 
ample, by printing a collection of Scots proverbs 
above two hundred years ago; which David 
Ferguson, minister of Dunfermline, a friend 
and follower of John Knox by the by, seems 
to have republished with additions, if not an 
entirely different work, in 1642 (or rather, the 
book was published in his name, for he had 


PP. 255. 
ondon, 





pera einen nen at 
been long dead). Of this Ferguson Mr. Mo- 
therwell says, 

‘ Respecting his facetious turn of mind, we 
have the following anecdotes:—A number of 
Ferguson’s witty sayings are recorded by his 
son-in-law, John Row. James VI. who resided 
frequently at Dunfermline, used to take great 
delight in his conversation. ‘ David,’ said 
James to him one day, ‘ why may not I have 
bishops in Scotland as well as they have in 
England ?’ ‘ Yea, sir,’ replied Ferguson, ‘ ye 
may have bishops here ; but remember ye must 
have us all bishops, else will ye never content 
us. For if ye set up twelve louns over honest 
men’s heads (honest men will not have your 
anti-christian prelacies), and give them more 
thousands to debauch and mispend than honest 
men have hundreds or scores, we wil ‘never al 
be content. We ar Paul’s bishopis, sir, Christ’s 
bishopis; ha’d us as we are.’ ‘* The deil haid 
aills you,’ replied James, ‘ but that ye would 
all be alike; ye cannot abide ony to be abone 
you.’ ‘Sir !’ said the minister, * do not ban.’— 
Row’s Coronis to his Historie of the Kirk, p. 314. 
Ferguson seems to have amused himself with 
some of those incidents which were generally 
reckoned ominous. The king having once 
asked him very seriously what he thought was 
the reason that the master of Gray’s house 
shook during the night? He answered, ‘ Why 
should not the devil reck his awin bairns ?’” 

James Kelly is the next on the list. He, 
published in London, 1721, and has since, re- 
cently, been republished. Allan Ramsay also 
gave the world a work of the same kind, of 
which our author speaks unfavourably; but 
we need not travel into detail. 

A production of this kind is neither for on- 
ward reading nor critical quotation; but we 
will dip here and there for a specimen. ‘ The 
three great manuscript treasuries of ancient 
Scottish poetry, are the Asloan MS. preserved 
in the Auchinleck Library, written about the 
rae 1515; the Bannatyne and the Maitland 

SS., the first of which is in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, and the latter in the 
Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge.” In the Advocates’ Library is a MS. 
of proverbs or maxims, by Geo natyne, 
compiled in 1568, of which the following is an 


example :— 

** Quha handillis pik or tar 
he is nocht hasty clene; a wound quhen it is grene 
Is the soner heilit; a Hf that is lang beilit 
Brekis at the last; aul: ———- past, 

Suld nocht be forzett; be blyth at thi meat, 
Devoit in distres; ffor littlill mair or less 
mak thow na debait; bettir is the hie gait 
nor the by-rod; he that douttis nocht god 
Sall nocht faill to fall; he that cuvatis all 
Is abill to tyne; about myne and th 
= mekle stryfe; he hes a gratius lyfe 

hat can be content.” 


In 1586, John Maxwell, younger, of South. 
bar, Renfrewshire, also e a MS. collection 
called Proverbs and Reasownes, which has been 
preserved. We annex two or three of them. 

** He that wald reache the sweite rose sould now and 
than be scratched with the breres. 

«« Enwy schoteth always at hych markes. 

** The panther with his gay colours and sweit smell 
allureth wther beistis wnato him, and being witin his 
reache he rauenouslie dewoireth thame. 

*¢ Perfect lowe can newer be without itie. 

«* Ewery dram of delyt hath a pound of spite, and 
ewery inche of joy hath and ell of annoy annexed 
wnto it. 
oun careth not for eiss quha was neuir trubled with 


«« Wnder most ly most te snakes. 
«+ Those that lowe most speak least. 
«* They that haif ance the boundes of schame- 
fastnes may ewer after lawfullie be impudent. 
«« The mastiwe newer loweth the grewhounde. 
, ** The fische bred in durtie pooles will taist of mwde. 
** Set a beggar on horsback and he will newer alyt. 
“* The camelion hath maist guttis, and draweth leist 


Teath. 
** The finest edge is made with the blwnt whetstone.” 
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These must stffice as curious antiques. We 
differ, perhaps,-from Mr. Motherwell in his 
argument in favour of the coarse sententious- 
ness of some of our ancestors; but as he does 
not act upon his own reasoning, we have no 
fault to find. The only other observation we 
have to make is, that Mr. M. notices as a re- 
markable fact, that there are very few allusions 
to witches or fairies in old proverbs; which, 
considering the force of the superstitions con- 
cerning both, is certainly strange. 

The proverbs in this volume are arranged 


according to subjects. It is hardly necessary 
to extract any of them, but we copy a few of 
the gems of rhyming wisdom. 


«* When I did weel I heard it never, 
When I did ill I heard it ever. 
o = that thy boar hang by ryt lange, 
U) sumtyme e do t je wrange; 
po him not, bot aye him meine, 
For kindnegs that before has been. 
«* When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ? 
Upeiested a car}and Gathered * 
And thence came a’ our gentle bluid. 
** Do what ye ought, and come what can: 
Think o’ ease, but work on. 
* March borrows frae April, three days, and they are ill; 
April borrows frae March again, three days o’ wind 


and rain. 
March said to April, 
Leud me days ; 
I see three hogs upon yon hill, 
I’ll try to gar them die. 
The first day was wind and weet; 
The second day was snaw and sleet ; 
The third day was sic a freeze, 
It froze the bird’s nebs to the trees :— 
But when the three days were come and gane, 
The three little hoggies cam toddling hame. 
« If the first of July be rainy weather, 
Tt will rain mair or less for four weeks ther. 
If the twenty-fourth of August be fair and clear, 
Then hope for a prosperous autumn that year.” 


We have only to add, that there is a good 
: and some very clever and character- 


1 } prints. 

—— a 

An Historical and Practical Treatise upon Ele- 
mental Locomotion, &c. By Alexander Gor- 
don, Civil Engineer. 8vo. pp. 192. London, 
1832. Steuart. 

Tue commercial, political, and moral advan- 

tages of inanimate over animate power — the 








is profitable to cultivate, that would not raise 
some other agricultural produce than oats. 
The important truisms which may, however, 
be deduced from the contemplated improve- 
ment in our commercial and political relations, 
from these sinews of a greater fabric of wealth 
and prosperity, are deserving of the highest 
attention; and. the moral advantages which 
would accrue to society in dispensing with the 
three-years’ life of a suffering stage-coach 
horse, in the diminished casualties, the increase 
of convenience, and the constancy of communi- 
cation, are not of that trifling importance which 
some would appear to urge. We said dimi- 
nished casualties; and there can be no doubt, 
notwithstanding the fearful accidents which 
have marked the first introduction of railways 
into this country, that even in their present 
state, independently of the morbid influences 
of exposure on the outside of a coach, that the 
dangers are fewer in vehicles. impelled by the 
power of gases or vapour than by animal exer- 
tion; and the very great perfection which has 
been attained in the construction of boilers 
prevents almost the possibility of any thing 
like bursting, of which a glance at the designs 
accompanying the work before us would, we 
think, satisfy the most timorous. It appears, 
as a result of Mr. Gordon’s historical labours, 
that the introduction of inanimate for animate 
power would be the fair and only means of 
temporarily remedying pauperism in this coun- 
try; that the elementary power best adapted 
for locomotion appears as yet to be steam; and 
that the enormous pressure of gases has hi- 
therto offered an insuperable obstacle to their 
adoption, though, among these, the ammo- 
niacal gas gives the best prospects; and it far- 
ther appears, we are grieved to say, that the 
modern improvements effected in the machinery 
by which lo¢omotion is to be obtained, do not 
afford hopes that, in this present condition, 
they can effectually rival stage-coach convey- 
ance in cheapness, whatever they may effect in 
swiftness and in power. In this state of things, 
with the preliminary considerations of great 
national advantages, the perfection already at- 
tained, and the alluring promise of the progres- 





sive and certain improvement which is given 


methods by which an elementary power is ob- to us by the results of past efforts, the great 
tained — the rise, progress, and description of public benefit, which, at a more prosperous 
steam-carriages —the roads upon which they | period, would have been carried into operation 


may be made to ‘travel, and the ways and means 
for their general introduction,—are the objects 
of the work before us--a work full of interest 
and valuable information. The improvement 


by individual philanthropists, the difficulties of 


|the times demand, according to ‘our author, to 


be taken up as a government measure. What- 
ever diversity of opinion may exist on this sub- 


of commerce, and the increase of the strength, | ject, we can but in justice recommend this ex- 
wealth, and happiness of a nation, being con- cellent elementary and historical treatise to all 


nected with facility of communication, our 
author shesys, with no small d of plausi- 
bility, how, it, might be ensured by the adoption 
of an ytocomotive power, instead of 
unproductive animal transportation ; by which 
substitution, an increase of food, equivalent to 
the consumption of sixteen millions of mouths, 
would, he asserts, be obtained. This statement 
is founded upon the argument that every horse 
consumes, on an average, as much as eight hu- 
man beings, and that two millions of horses are 
actually employed in commercial transporta- 
tions in this great kingdom. But, as a whole, 
it forms an erroneous aggregate ; since, allowing 
for the money sunk in horse-purchase, we can- 
not see that the remainder is unproductive 
capital, as not being the produce of an extended 
agriculture and proportionate outlay; for all 
grass lands will not bear tillage—though we 
may agree with Colonel Torrens (Evidence be- 
fore the Committee of the House of Commons) 
that it is doubtful if there be any land which it 





who feel an interest in great national improve- 


|ments. 








Sir Simon League, the Traveller; a Poem. 
Canto I. 8vo. pp. 83. Paris, 1832. Bennis. 


Tus production in English, and of the Juan 
kind, issues from the French, English, and 
American Library established on a grand scale 
in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Augustin, Paris. It 
opens with considerable talent, and has many 
smart hits; but there seems to be no definite 
object, and we tire towards the close :—perhaps 
Canto II. may let us more into the secret. We 
quote a few stanzas as a sample of its cleverness. 
The priests in Spain :— 
«« Thicker than ants ecclesiastics crawl, 
But less industrious are they; every store 
Laid up within their monéstery wall 
They take from foolish folks, as heretofore, 
And glad are such on whom the chance may fall 
Of being pillaged most ; from all sides pour 
All kinds of luxuries (the seeds of sin) ; 
So monks are fat, laymen very thin.” 





The hero’s character :— 


“A mic tourist on a tour 
ith many a tit-bit lards his lean narration, 

And his rich readers savory treats secure ; 

Though better things, with moody irritation, 
They leave, however tender, for the poor, 

Or for the poet, or his observation, 
Where love (whose usual ballast is a purse) 
Sails patie down a rivulet of verse, 


Launches two joyous creatures on a lake, 
And lands them on an emerald $ 

Being much better where blue pigeons shake 
Their wings, and flowers their p' ids up-pile; 

Where tender beams untroubled stumbers break, 
And solitude is startled at a smile ; 

Than with ten thousand pounds a-year, or more, 

A country villa and a coach and four. 


In early days, when duns and debts increased, 
The heiress of an earl our hero wooed ; 
Cards had been issued for the marriage-feast, 
Cooks and confectioners their tasks pursued, 
The er assembled, and the priest 
Waited, his finger upon marriage glued: 
Sir Simon League, who quite forgot the day, 
Was at a race-course, twenty miles away. 
There from her ladyship, but half a bride, 
Two letters came, which turned the quivering scale 
Of love, and set this absent man aside ; 
From out her proud heart, cased in fleshly mail, 
She turned his image with a toss of pride, 
Nor let derogatory thoughts assail 
Her injured honour; and Sir Simon soon 
Found clouds enough, without a honey-moon. 


Renounced! our jockey in his saddle sate, 
And there renounced the sex—but not for wo, 
For water, and for roots, but for the fat 
Of turtle and of venison, for noyau, 
Champagne, and port, and claret, and muscat, 
(Just as it rhymes, for he pronounced it so); 
Coursing and scouring all the county round, 
Until the farmers wished him under ground.” 
Samouelle’s Entomological Cabinet: Nos. Ill. 
IV. and VY. London, 1832. Andrews. 
Tuis pretty little publication continues to 
deserve the praise which we bestowed on it at 
its first appearance, and we are further glad to 
see that it has been taken under the patronage 
of the youthful Princess Victoria. We hope 
that the support thus given to such under. 
takings will assist in diffusing the love of natural 
history. The Cleniocerus aulicus, figured in 
the third number, is an Austrian insect, of 
which two specimens alone have as yet been 
obtained from the county of foreign insects and 
plants—Devonshire. The isochimenic lines, or 
lines of equal winter temperature, appear to 
have their parallel in this country, but not the 
isotheric, or equal summer heat ; and hence the 
causes of this peculiarity of vegetation, and of 
the adaptation of the district as a summer resi- 
dence for invalids. The Gonophocerus rufus, 
a rare species of the grasshopper tribe, is to be 
obtained in the month of, August on the sloping 
bank above the Red House, in Battersea Fields. 
The changes which some species of the Gryl- 
lide undergo from local situation, render the 
distinctions of species sometimes very arbitrary. 
The Reduvius personatus is recommended to 
extirpate bed bugs :; — how is this insect to be 
preserved? The brilliant colours and radiance 
of certain insects, as the Chrysis stroudera, we 
cannot conceive, any more than in a flower, to 
afford protection by dazzling the eyes of their 
enemies. In some cases the representative of 
analogy of function and habit, as in the wasp 
and the tiger; in other cases corresponding 
with ground or foliage ; the colour of insects 10 
all instances is more or less connected with 
the history of their manners. The bee called 
Andrena ‘nigro-enea, figured in No. V. (in 
which we also see a well-timed illustration of 
the common cockchafer), is attended by 8 
curious parasite, the stylops, of which six dif- 
ferent species have been described. Mr. Kirby, 
who first discovered the nature of this para- 
sitical insect, took them for a kind of acarus, 
and was astonished, on disengaging one with a 
pin, to draw forth from the body a white flesby 
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larva; but his astonishment was increased 
on producing a second, to see its skin burst, 
and a head as black as ink, with large staring 
eyes, and antenne consisting of two branches, 
break forth, and move itself briskly from 
side to side. ‘* It looked,” he says, “ like 
an imp of. darkness just emerging from. the 
infernal regions.’” We were forcibly struck 
with the absurdity of giving to the animal 
kingdom the names of persons, in seeing the 
of Nomada Goodeniana, the bee of silent 
flight, named after the late Bishop of Carlisle. 
We remember a gentleman being both ex- 
tremely frightened and annoyed by a compli- 
ment of a similar nature, which Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire proposed paying to him, by transmit- 
ting his name to posterity in connexion with 
one of the bat tribe ; and we wonder that good 
sense does not point out to every one the folly 
of trivial names, without meaning in them- 
selves, and certainly no creditable representa- 
tives of any of God’s most favoured creatures. — 
We wish this little work prosperity. 








An Argument against the Gold Standard ; with 
an Examination of the Principles of the 
Modern Economists — Theory of Rent, Corn 
Laws, &c. By D. G. Lubé, M.A. Trin. 
Coll. Dublin, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. 8vo. pp. 192. London, 1832. Ridg- 


way. 

In this work, which displays as much ability 
as any publication of its class upon the various 
and vitally important questions which ‘it dis- 
cusses, Mr. Lubé takes his stand against those 
measures by which our circulating medium, 
and, with it, our national enterprise and 
strength, have been crippled ; and contests their 
leading positions with the whole band of poli- 
tical economists. The points at issue forbid 
our interference (for a small part of one of 
them would occupy a whole Gazetie, and be 
left unfinished, to boot) ; but we will say, that 
this production merits the best attention of the 
country and its lawgivers, whether friendly or 
averse to the principles it enforces with so much 
skill and intelligence. 





France, and the statements it contains. “Men- 
tal tranquillity,” says the author, in lamenting 
the political excitement of our luckless: time, 
‘‘is requisite to science. Heart’s ease is neces- 
sary to literature.’ Cordially do we unite with 
Mm - wishing both restored to an agitated 
wor 








Lives of Nunez de Balbao and Francisco Pi- 
zarro; from the Spanish of Quintana. By 
Mrs. Hodson, author of “ Wallace,” &c. 
12mo. pp. 359. Edinburgh, Blackwood ; 
London, Cadell. 


Wirxa most panegyrical dedication toSouthey, 
this volume gives usa tolerable translation of 
the adventures of the early conquerors and 
butchers of America. The narrative is full. of 
horrors; and we do not think the effect. so 
good as in Trueba’s recent work. 








The Doomed. 3 vols. London, 1832. Smith, 

Elder, and Co, 
THE fictions of which the tradition of the Wan- 
dering Jew has been the fertile source have all 
one radical defect—we can give our sympathies 
but once, and all human interest is destroyed 
when the individual takes a lease, as it were,.of 
afflictions. We know that custom is every 
thing, and to such a being death and sorrow 
would in time become mere matter, of habit. 
Croly’s Salathiel was but. the. stirring life 
of an individual encountering only , mortal 
dangers, and of which we at least witnessed 
but the period of one mortal life... Captain 
Medwin’s Ahasuerus was a brief and terrible 
outline, where no small minutie destroyed the 
awful whole. Mrs. Norton’s Undying One 
was but a succession of love-affairs; and The 
Doomed is formed on thé same plan, though, 
from the hero mentioning Babylon, &c. he seems 
rather intended to represent.Cain. Many of 
the separate scenes are well written, with much 
wild and rich imagination ; and though vague 
and chaotic as a whole, there are passages which 
make us anticipate much more from the author’s 
future efforts. 





The Dogmas of the Constitution. By Professor 
Park, of the King’s College, London, and 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. pp. 150. 

SrtEcrEp from the professor’s recent course 

of lectures, and a powerful effort to stem the 

tide of popular opinion at the present period. 

Without taking ¢ither side, we may justly say 

that it is a production of great ability and re- 

search; there is much of constitutional know- 


my to be acquired from it, applicable to all 
mes, 


The First Batch; being Minutes taken at a 
private Meeting of a Society for selecting and 
returning Delegates to the Chamber about to 
be elected for the purpose of extirpating the 
Ten old-fashioned Pr ejudi To e 
the New Era, Anno 1. 
1832. Kennett. 

A roLiticaL jeu esprit of an original cha- 

racter, in which the wildest schemes of revolu- 

ton are held up to ridicule with ludicrous effect. 


ee 








Pp. 27. London, 





PeRiionl Reflections on the Present Crisis, &c. 
on - Edinburgh, Blackwood ; London, 


TRaystatEeD from the French of Prince Po- 
Pi » this pamphlet has, from the station of 
Savant strong claims to public attention, 

the view it takes of the political affairs of 











On the Phenomena of Dreams, &c. By W. C. 
Dendy. 18mo. pp. 154. London, 1832. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 


Wuat is life ?—a dream; but as,it passes we 
are exposed to minor visions and illusions, 
which have always been subjects of interest, 
and into some of which Mr. Dendy here in- 
quires. Without goitig very deeply into the 
subject, his investigation is of a popular cha- 
racter, and displays both observation and talent. 
A note upon the phrenological hypothesis may 
be quoted in proof. 

“In Dr. Spurzheim’s beautiful demonstfa- 
tion of the brain, he exhibits it almost as one 
large convoluted web. While the ultra-phren- 
ologist is unravelling these convolutions, it is 
strange that he sees not the inconsistency. of 
his cranial divisions. The boundary lines of 
his organs are drawn across these convolutions. 
Should we not rather draw them in the direc. 
tion of their fibres?—for if the faculty be 
seated in one convolution, that faculty would 
proceed in the course of its fibres, and not 
across the fissure, from -one lobule to another.” 

We have been somewhat amused in a philo- 
sophical work to find so many arguments 
drawn from poets—as if their imaginings were 
realities ; but, altogether, consider this to be a 
pleasing little volume, on a familiar and inex- 
haustible topic. ; 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

{In our No. 756, p. 459, Tast July 16th, was inserted a 
curious di arvon the word: ‘* Pyne,” and referring 
to its use by Sir W.. Scott. Upon this subject the wor- 
thy baronet addressed a letter to our ae | intelligent 
friend and’ corres ent, ‘Baron von ahnenberg, 
which, as it con’ chatacter.stie’ and interesting re- 
marks: upon the philological ing » we have much 
pleasure in also giving to our F 

Sir,—I am honoured with your most obliging 
packet, and beg to offer my sincere thatiks for 
its contents. The Liliputian Almanac* is cer- 
tainly one of the least ever printed. It defies 
my old eyesight, unless with the use of powerful 
magnifying glasses, The list of German poets 
is extremely interesting, and gives a much 
more extensive catalogue of names than I was 
| prepared to expect. 

| The etymological discussion is conducted 

with research and talent, though I do not feel 
| satisfied as yet that “ pyne” is the same with 
|“* byrne ;” the last :is:a word well known to 
| the Lowland Scottish,'but I have never seen it 
|used as an adjective, which your ingenious 
| theory would infer. .I have found it also used 

| as an adjective. inthe word ‘“ pyne-pig,” a 

| piece of crockery with a slit in it, in which 

|children hoard their money. I am therefore 

'edified, but not yet quite satisfied with your 

learned etymology. But the derivation of words 

is so uncertain and yarious, that you, Mons. le 

Baron, ‘will be under no surprise at an old 

hunter of dérivations béing hard ‘to please in 

such a matter. 

I readily admit, however, your attempt to 
be a fair and probable one, and better than one 
which I made to deduce the word from the 
French ‘ peine,” as if the pyne-doublet was 
a defence worn in time of necessity and dis- 
tress. I think I had a quotation from I 
nald Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft, to BY e 
that your German word “‘ noth” was used = 
what in the same'sense. But as I 
to remove from this place to Edinburgh for two 
months, ‘and have .@ good deal to do about 
packing up books and the like, I must entreat 
you not to let my slowness of faith’ make you 
suppose me ungrateful. for your: kindness, of 
which no one.can, be more sensible than your 
obliged humble,servant,.. WattTsR Scott. 

Abboteford. ’ 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mn. Farapay on the Bramah lock, and Mor- 
den’s rine for its manufacture. The lock 
in its principle ‘he stated to be perfect, and its 
mode of manufacture did’ not fall short of the 
beauty of that principle. “As the nature of the 
lock has been long before the public, although 
it is seldom understood, ‘and‘as the beautiful 
machinery éiiployed “by Mr.‘Fataday in the 
lecture-room to illustrate his subjétt'cannot be 
heré introduced for @ similar’ Liye we are 
afraid no useful end’ would’ béébfained by 
enlarging upon it in ‘this notice. “* °' «” 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. . 
Tne anniversary of this Institution, which has 
done more to foster youthful genius for upwards 
of half a century than any other in the metro- 
polis, took place in'Pxeter Hall, Strand, in the 
course of the week. Sir Edward Codrington 
was called to preside; arid the gallant admiral 
with great’ suavity delivered the prizes to the 
successful competitors. There were nearly three 
thousand persons present, of which number 
the greater portion was composed of ladies. 


® Similar to that noticed in L» G No. 785. 

















GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 30th. —R. I. Murchison, Esq. in the 
chair. A paper was first read describing a 
large boulder stone, which occurs on the shore 
of the Appin, in Argyleshire, by J. Moxwell, 
Esq. and communicated W. Smith, Esq. 
A paper was next read on bones of rhinoceros 
and om found in Cefn Cave, in the valley 
of Cyffredan, by the Rev. E. Stanley. A third 
paper was read on the basalt of the Titterstone 
Clee Hill, in Shropshire,—being the concluding 
part of a memoir on the Ludlow district, begun 
at a former meeting, by J. Robinson Wright, 
Esq. employed on the ordnance trigonometrical 
survey. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


THE JAVANESE LANGUAGE. 


Tx1s prevails over nine-tenths of the 
island of Java; in the mountainous districts the 
Sundee is spoken, which is, in fact, only a dia- 
lect of the former, with a greater admixture of 
Malay words. The Javanese is in a higher state 
of cultivation than any other language of the 
southern archipelago ; and its literature is by no 
means inconsiderable, though Europeans have 
not hitherto attempted to furnish us the means 
of studying it, with the exception of the Ma- 
lay, Javanese, Bali, and Lampung Vocabulary 
which Sir Stamford Raffles has annexed to his 
invaluable History of Java. A Javanese Gram- 
mar has, however, just appeared, for which we 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


H. R. H. the President in the chair. The 
remainder of Mr. Baily’s paper on pendulums 
was read; as were also the conclusion of Mr. 
Lubbock’s on physical astronomy, and another. 
This was a very numerously attended meeting; 
several gentlemen were elected and re-elected 
into the Society. The interruption occasioned 
by the carrying of three ballot-boxes at the 
same time round the room,—the mention of 
each name for ballot at short intervals by the 
secretary,—its announcement by the president, 
—the same formula observed after election,— 
all during the reading of elaborate and abstruse 
papers, render the giving of an outline of them 
a task from which the most scientific would 
shrink. H. R. H. noticed the interruption. 
There will be no meeting in Whitsun-week. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
JuNE 7th. Mr. Hallam in the chair. Mr. 
Cole presented a drawing of a bronze figure of 
a bull found in Cornwall. Lieut.-Col. Juan 
Gillindo, whose discoveries at Palenque have 
been mentioned in former Gasettes, presented 
some antiquities found in central America, con- 
sisting of four plaster tablets taken from an 
ancient tower, a jar, a head of >» and 
some masks or faces of idols. The Rev. T. 
Rackett communicated an account of several 
discoveries of Greek coins at Abbey Milton, 
Five Barrows, and other places in Dorsetshire, 
several of which, in fine preservation, he ex- 
hibited ; some were of Seleucus I., who founded 
the kingdom of Syria, a.c. 312, and others of 
very remote antiquity. Sir Thomas Philips 
communicated copies of an ancient chartulary, 
and other documents relative to the priory of 
Trenly, (such was the name, as near as we could 
catch it,) in Kent, discovered at St. Omer’s, in 
France. These documents will be of assistance 
in completing the new Monasticon. The So- 
ciety adjourned their meetings to the 21st inst. 
on account of Whitsun-week. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


June 16th.—Colonel Leake in the chair. A 
paper was read on Panathenaic vases by J. 
Millingen, Esq. The writer illustrated with 
great learning the following subjects of inquiry, 
in regard to these beautiful remains of ancient 
art, viz. 1. the various p to which 
vases were applied by the Greeks; 2. reasons 
peculiar to the Athenians for proposing fictile 
vases as rewards to the victors in the public 
games; 3. the true reading of the inscriptions 
on the Panathenaic amphore. His Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to signify to the 
Society his intention to contribute 100/. annu- 
ally for the furtherance of the objects of the 
institution. ; 





are indebted to M. Gerike, a young and learned 
Dutchman, who, during a residence of several 
years in Java, devoted himself to the study,4nd 
intends shortly to publish further particulars 
relative to the language, history, and literature 
of Java. The Javanese is in this grammar 
throughout written in the original characters, 
which form perhaps the most singular Asiatic 
alphabet. The alphabet, called Tjarakan, in its 
fundamental features shews its Indian origin, 
and seems to be derived rather from the ancient 
Buddic than from the Dewanagari, although it 
is differently arranged. It is read from left to 
right, and consists originally of twenty conso- 
nants, each of which (as in the Sanskrit) is 
united to a vowel which was originally a short 
a, but is now pronounced as a middle tone, 
between a and o. Besides these twenty audible 
consonants, there are also twenty mutes, which 
are added to the latter to indicate the absence 
of a vowel. There are still five vowel-accents 
and four semi-vowels annexed to the conso- 
nants. The Javanese language has its peculiar 
modifications of expressions founded on the dif- 
ference of rank ; and these iarities consti- 
tute, as it were, varieties of dialect. M. Ge- 
rike has been careful to distinguish those re- 
spective expressions. Thus, a superior in ad- 
dressing an inferior uses a different term, and 
vice versi—thus, too, there are expressions for 
persons of the same rank in familiar conversa- 
tion, &c. The grammar is extremely simple, 
as in all the languages of the Indian archipe- 
lago. The substantive has neither gender nor 
number ; and even the different cases are not 
always distinguished by distinctive particles. 
The adjective undergoes scarcely any change, 
and the conjugation is but little varied. Hence 
the entire , though sufficiently de- 
tailed, occupies only sixty-nine pages. The 
appended Chrestomathia contains some remark. 
able pieces; among others, a pretty long offi. 
cial document from Mengku Negoro to the 
Dutch governor Vanden Bosch. It concludes 
with the Papali, an extract from a long poem 
by the famous Prince Kyahi Hagenq Seselo, 
who lived about three centuries A very 
ample index adds to the value of the work. A 
complete Dictionary of the Javanese, by the 
same author, is announced. 








PINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fifth Notice.] 
On descending into the Antique Academy, 
we are reminded of purgatory, if not of a 
worse place. The light enters this room so 
obliquely, and in most parts so scantily, that, 
to many an unfortunate cornered artist, of 
public notice “ hope can never come.” Its 
general arrangement also is such, and makes 
one year so y resemble another, that we 
can hardly persuade ourselves weare not look- 


ing at the last exhibition. Such,as it is, how. 
ever, we shall proceed to particularise some of 
its contents. 

No. 491. His Majesty Charles X., King of 
France. The original by Gerard; the enamel 
painted in 1829. H. Bone, R.A.—No one can 
doubt Mr. Bone’s fidelity to the original pic. 
ture. The piece is full of “ the pomp and cir. 
cumstance” of royalty, and is a splendid work 
of art. 

No. 488. Portrait, in enamel, of H. R. H. 
the Duke of Sussex, from T. Phillips, Esq. 
R.A. J. Lee.—We have frequently noticed 
Mr. Lee’s rising talents: but we do not recol. 
lect to have ever seen them displayed to s% 
much advantage as in this able performance, 

No. 501. Virgin, Child, and Angels; ena. 
mel, after the original by Carlo Maratti, in the 
Collection of J. Neeld, Esq.,M.P. H. P. 
Bone.—Subjects like these deserve to endure, 
They are for all times, and their beauties ap. 
peal to all understandings. Mr. Henry Bone 
has most skilfully done his part, in thus per. 
petuating one of the principal ornaments ofa 
collection, the varied excellence of which is, we 
believe, in a great measure the result of his 
judgment and taste. 

lo. 486. Enamel Portrait of Lady Marga- 
ret Fordyce, after T. Gainsborough, R.A. 
W. Essex.—In this, as in other productions of 
@ similar nature, Mr. Essex manifests great 
proficiency in the arduous department of the 
arts which he professes. 

No. 482. Elgin Marble, being part of the 
Frieze engraved for the Trustees of the British 
Museum. W. Bromley, A.E.—Not more in- 
teresting as a subject than as a beautiful speci- 
men of engraving. We wish more of our able 
engravers were engaged in such works. 

No. 505. Moses supported by Aaron and Hur 
on the Hill, during the conflict of Joshua and 
Amalek. H. Singleton.—Mr. Singleton’s ta- 
lent for composition, which has ever been of a 
high character, is seen to great advantage in the 
— production. We wish it had been ona 


r " 

0. 502. Portrait of Miss Emma Strovin; 
No. 535. Portrait of Edmund Champagne 
Jones, Esq., son to Lieut.-General Sir Richard 
Jones, K.C.B. A. E. Chalon, R.A.—Of M:. 
Chalon’s works, which occupy their usual places 
on both sides of this room, we consider these 
as two of the finest. His style is excellent in 
its way; but, like other good things, may be 
carried too far; as witness No. 519, La Bays- 
dere, Portrait of Mademoiselle Taglioni ; which, 
we own, appears to us greatly to violate the 
bounds of nature and good taste. 

No. 500. Portraits of the Children of J. Ni- 
chols, Esq. D. M‘Clise.—Rapidly rising in ta- 
lent and in practice, the productions of this 
young but most promising artist meet our eye 
in many parts of this room, but in none with 
greater evidence of skill in colouring and exe- 
cution than in the performance under our 
notice. As Mr. M‘Clise can well afford to be 
criticised, we have the less hesitation in adding, 
however, that although the same concentration 
of effect is not desirable in a group of portraits 
as in many other subjects, we think the parts 
are a little too much scattered in the present 
work ; and that certain portions of it are some- 
what hard. : 2 

No. 512. Abbotsford, the Residence of Si 
Walter Scott. No. 513. Trowbridge core 
and Vicarage, the Residence of the late Rev. J. 
Crabbe. W. Westall.—Genius and virtue > 
part an interest to every thing connected - 
them; and in the present instances that inte- 





rest is greatly increased by the skill and taste 
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which Mr. Westall has displayed in the execu- 
tion of his drawings. 

No. 525. Dead Snipes. G. Sintzenich.—So 
foll of truth, that the information of the cata- 
logue, and of our fingers, is necessary to con- 
vince us that the birds are dead, and that they 
are not real. Two or three stray feathers are 
painted with so much lightness, that the spec- 
tator is tempted to endeavour to blow them 
away. In the tenderness and delicacy with 
which Mr. Sintzenich treats subjects of this 
description, he is unrivalled. 

No. 572. Birds from Nature. V. Bartholo- 
mew.—The beautiful plumage of these birds, 
executed as it is in Mr. Bartholomew’s usual 
masterly manner, is in perfect harmony with 
the flowers and other studies near which they 
are placed. The arrangement is judicious, and 
comes with fine effect upon the eye. 

No. 577. Night—the Great Horned Owl, 
the Bat, and the Cactus, Grandiflorus, or Night- 
blowing Cereus. Mrs. Pope.—We hardly re- 
member a production by this lady the view of 
which has given us more pleasure than that 
under our notice. The combination is at once 
appropriate and poetical ; interesting as a sub. 
ject, and excellent as a work of art. The re- 
putation of the spot in the room set apart for 
the display of similar studies is also admirably 
supported by No. 574, Flowers, Miss C. Jen- 
kins; No. 575, The Villager’s Handkerchief 
opened, or Wild Flowers, E. Smyth; and 
No. 576, Flowers, H. Stinton. 

No. 595. The Passage through Jordan. J. 
H. Nixon.—Of the school of Martin, Mr. Nixon 
has in this, as in several other instances, mani- 
fested considerable talent in embodying the 
imaginative, and depicting the extraordinary 
and miraculous. 

(To be continued.} 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. Part III. London, 1832. C. Tilt; 
Colnaghi and Son; J. and A. Arch. 

A view of Southampton by Copley Fielding, 

and exquisitely engraved i) Geor; : 

Forest Hall mountains by Dewint, Derwint on 

the plate, but so true a bit of English scenery, 

that no one could mistake the hand, and en- 
graved by H. Kernot; Italy, a superbly ima- 
gined picture, by Harding, in which he em- 
bodies some descriptions of Byron, engraved by 

Goodall,are the ornaments of this well-chosen 

and beautiful Part; which fully systains the 

honour of our Water-colour School, and of 

English art. 


Scenery of the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land. Lithographed by S. Leith, from Draw- 
Ings in outline by Lieut.-Colonel W. Mur- 
ray, Younger, of Ochtertyre. With Descrip- 
tive Letter-press. Part III. D. Morison, 
Jun. and Co., Perth. 

THE outlines in the third Part of this simple 

and beautiful work are equal in merit to their 

ecessors; superior they cannot be. They 

Consist of “ Dunottar Castle ;”* ‘¢ Coir-urchran, 

or the Tay above Dunkeld;” “ View from 

Kinnoull Hill, eastward ;” and “ View from 

Kinnoull Hill, northward.” To the last is 

attached the commencement of an exceedingly 

curious and valuable narrative of the circum- 
stances ‘attending the breaking out of the Re- 
ation in Scotland, the substance of which 
stated to have heen obtained, many years 
ce, from a lady, a descendant of Principal 
bing mh St. agree one of whose ances- 
is youth, warmly espoused the 

Cause of th The simultaneous 





is 


‘the Reformers, 


appearance, at Somerset House, of Wilkie’s observes:—‘‘We know of no country that 
fine picture of “‘ The Preaching of Knox before |would have produced Allan Cunningham but 
the Lords of the Congregation,” (noticed in his own. The peasantry of England have sin- 
No. 799 of the Literary Gasette), renders this gularly little feeling of poetry—a fact the more 
narrative doubly interesting. remarkable, when we consider that our old and 
ares i Fee | beautiful school of song was essentially that of 

jthe lower classes—that the ballads, for example, 

lof Chevy Chase, the Children in the Wood, 


Nos. 7 and 8 of this superb and interesting 
work are now before us. They contain the fol- 
lowing : — Naples — the Valley of Aosta— Bo- 
logna — Padua — Genoa —the Cam a di 
Roma, with the Monticelli—Ischia—a Ruined 
Convent— Spoleto—the Lake of Nemi—Sor- 
rento— Massa di Carrara— Naples— Lake of 
Thrasymene — Castellamare and Eboli. We 
most cordially congratulate Mr. Linton on 
the progress and improvement of his work. 
Its variety, its classic character, and its taste- 
ful selection of views and objects, continue to 
impress our mind with the grandeur and won- 
ders of Italian scenery: alike attractive to the 
amateur, the artist, and the traveller, they 
must always afford abundant matter as well 
for the eye as for the understanding. 


Views in the East. From original Sketches by 
Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. Part XVI. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

THREE more exceedingly beautiful er viz. 

Ruins, Old Delhi,” “Taj Bowlee, Beja- 

| pore,” and * Seven-storied Palace, Bejapore.”’ 

Of Bejapore Captain Elliot says:—‘ It would 

not be easy for the writer to describe the charm 

that is thrown around the ruins of Bejapore, or 
| to find words to express the interest that the 
his of its short-lived splendour excites in 
the mind while contemplating its present con- 
dition. It seems as if it were the capital of a 
nation that was born in a day; commencing in 
that magnificence and extensiveness in which 
it is usual for other places only to terminate, 
and attaining the highest degree of architectu- 
ral grandeur in the very earliest stage of its 
existence. The third, or, at farthest, the fourth 
generation of those who laid its foundations, 
saw its power overthrown, its princes slain or 
made captives, its people scattered, and its 


&c., were once as much the recreation of the 
cottage as of the castle. At what time this 
taste passed away it would be difficult to ascer- 
tain; but that it has long passed, no one can 
deny who will observe how miserable in idea, 
and how vile in composition, are the common 
lyrics now in general use: a shipwreck or a 
murder, put into verse, or a*mutilated version 
of some Vauxhall love-song —such, and such 
only, are popular favourites. But in Scotland 
the imagination is of a higher quality; it is 
‘awakened by a national music, and satlesichiliy 
/even in its sweetness; it is nourished by wild 
scenery, where every glen and burn has its own 
tradition; while the early study of the Bible 
| elevates the mind, and accustoms the ear to the 
noblest and boldest imagery. The fragments of 
songs handed down from time immemorial, and 
|*familiar as household words,’ the lonely and 
| out-of-doors habits of a pastoral people, all com- 
bine to make a mental atmosphere highly fa- 
|vourable to the poetical temperament ; and, we 
|must repeat, Scotland is the only country that 
= have produced Allan Cunningham.” 


| The Token of the Covenant. Designed and 
| engraved by G. Sanders. London, H. Lacy; 
Paris, Rittner and Goupel. 


| Tus is a grand subject, and there is a subli- 
|mity of idea in parts of M. Sanders’ conception 
|of it; yet, as a whole, it falls infinitely short of 
| what the imagination suggests, and is poor in 
|some of its details, and hard in execution. The 
| drowned body is, in our thinking, a paltry ad- 
|junct to the dénowement of a universal catas- 
|trophe ; the dove is a white bird at a distance 
| where a fiery dragon ought to be invisible; and 
the rainbow is out of shape. Still, there is 
| power and talent in the design. 


walls and palaces, its mosques and sepulchres, | 
left to the hand of time, to work upon them its | GALLERY OF W. H. TRANT, ESQ. 
slow but certain operation of ruin and destruc-| Tat this collection, containing examples of 
tion. The history of India might almost be|the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, French, and 
traced in the remains of ruined cities that cover} English schools, has been made “ at a vast 
the surface of the land, marking so strongly expense,” as the catalogue states, we cannot . 
and distinctly almost every change that it has' doubt ; and that it contains several valuable 
known, and giving an approximation, at least,|specimens of the above-mentioned artists is 
of the period of every event that had occurred, | equally evident. There are, however, some of 
to bring about the revolutions which almost | more highly distinguished character than are 
every part of it has experienced, from time to | commonly to be met with,—as the Martyrdom 
time, in the long course of its being.” | of St. Catherine, by Pietro di Lignis, which is 
wane la rare and brilliant specimen a that period 
when Hammellenck and. Albert Durer excelled 
in talent; Portrait of a celebrated Jeweller, in 
three positions ; Portrait. of the Mistress of 


National Portrait Gallery. 
William Jerdan, Esq. 


With Memoirs by 
Part XXXVIIL_| 

Fisher, Son, and Co. 
THE plates in the present Number are, ‘* The | Domenichino, by Domenichino; Miriam, the 
Right Hon. William Lamb, Baron Melbourne,”’ sister of Moses, returning thanks to the Al- 
from a picture by Lawrence; “Alexander! mighty for the miraculous passage of the Red 





Hood, Viscount Bridport,” from a picture by 
Abbott ; and “ Allan Cunningham,” from a 
picture by Moore. The memoir of the first is 
unavoidably postponed until the publication of 
the next Part; and in its place there is a me- 
moir of Sir David Brewster, of whom a portrait 
was given in the 37th Part. The resemblance 
of * Honest Allan,” as he is universally called 
by his friends (and what epithet can be more 
honourable than that which Pope uses to > 
nate ‘* the noblest work of God ?”), is especial 

striking; and the memoir of him is one of pecu- 
liar interest. Introducing it, the biographer 





Sea; with several clever examples by Greuze ; 
an Interior of the Temple, many figures ; 
Christ disputing with the Doctors. A very 
attractive feature in this collection is, examples 
from the English school of art,—as those of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, R. Wilson, Gainsborough, 
Bonington, oberts, Naysmith, Landseer, 
| Hodges, Loutherbourg, Glover, &c. Many of 
| these specimens, especially the Wilsons, are of 
a high and distinguished character: those of 
Bonin: and Roberts may vie with the best 
examples in their class of any of the first mas- 
ters of the Flemish or Italian schools. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


= 





BUST OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

WE understand that Mr. Burlowe has in hand 
a bust of Sir James Mackintosh ; his most in- 
teresting likeness, because his last. We have 
not yet seen it; but hear, from an opinion on 
which we can rely, that it is executed with 
equal spirit and truth. We will next week 
give a more detailed account. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


In the last Number of our publication we 
noticed the concluding Number of Mr. Thomas 
Landseer’s admirable ‘Characteristic Sketches 


adaptation unbroken, impassable, perpetual. 
Here and there the present imperfection of 
science may be unable to detect some link ; 
but attempt to touch, with a view to rend. it, 
and reason sustains a shock .as instantaneous 
and admonitory as the human frame feels when 
interposed to the career of the electric principle. 
Perceptions of this nature, in one shape or 
other, will find their way into the bosoms of the 
dullest, and even the most sordid of mankind ; 
but with those who feel and habitually observe 
the harmonies of nature, what varied, and re- 
fined, and elevated sentiments are they not 
calculated to inspire! And with all descrip- 
tions of men, what object can more sensibly 
arouse such perceptions, than the assemblage, in 





of Animals,” with Descriptive Notices by 
Mr. John Barrow. Under the modest title of | 
‘€ Note by the Editor,’’ the Number contains | 
an Introduction, comprehending so animated | 
and picturesque a description of the Zoological | 
Gardens, that we are sure our readers will be | 
gratified by our extracting it. After briefly 
adverting to some of the difficulties which have 
attended his undertaking, and acknowledging 
the flattering terms in which the work has 
been mentioned by the principal literary jour- 
nals of the day, Mr. Barrow thus proceeds : 

‘* It remains that, as an unworthy but zeal- 
ous member of a very valuable community, he 
should call the reader’s attention to the sig- 
nal service which has been rendered to the 
most beautiful of all the sciences by the esta- 
blishment of the Zoological Society. By the 
spirit and perseverance with which they have 
succeeded in domiciling their magnificent col- 
lection of living animals in the Regent’s Park 
—by the knowledge and experience they have 
evinced in the arrangements adopted in that 
establishment, and the good taste, skill, and 
industry, they have employed in carrying into 
effect its multiplied details—they have accom- 
plished a task of far higher importance, and of 
infinitely nobler character, than that of merely 
providing for all classes of an enlightened 
metropolis an additional source of amusement 
and recreation. Such a collection, so main- 
tained and so displayed, advances—slowly but 
certainly—the best interests of morals and 
philosophy. The curiosity which it excites, 
the gratification it affords, operate, though 
with differing degrees of intensity, on ‘the 
most uncultivated and the best informed of 
those who visit it, to beget inquiry and awaken 
reflection ; and in what can inquiry and reflec- 
tion, thus originated, determine, but in pro- 
ducing or extending the most sublime impres- 
sions of the beneficence, the power, and the 
providence, of the Great Author of Creation ? 
The physical mechanism of birds, the muscular 
energies of brutes, strike us at first with 
wonder, or move us with mingled terror and 
delight ; but the activity of the human mind 
will not suffer us long to remain at this point 
of simple excitement. We involuntarily begin 
to analyse the properties of animals, the rela- 
tions of their structure to those properties, the | 
adaptation of the parts to the whole of that, 
structure, and the conformity of their physical | 
endowment and their instincts to the various | 
habitats or regions in which they respectively 
exist. Whether we reason from causes to effects, 
as from instinct to habit ; or endeavour, upon 
an inverted process, to arrive from the consi- 
deration of effects at causes, as from habit to 
instinct ; or attempt, upon the analysis and 
analogies of admitted facts, in the natural) 
history of one animal, to deduce a theory of 
the history of another,—we shall find this 
mysterious but beautiful chain of relation and 








one domain, of the most wild, or beautiful, or 
fierce, or powerful of the quadrupeds of ether 
hemisphere? Observe how this infant colony, 
of which we are especially speaking, has already 
been peopled! The majestic rusa, captured 
in the sultry forests of Bengal, and the elegant 
gazelle, which has once bounded over the parch- 
ing deserts of Barbary, have become intimate 
and make their couch with the white rein-deer, 
brought from the icy wastes of Lapland. The 
mishapen but harmless kangaroo of New Hol- 
land is a fellow-lodger with the ferocious gnu 
of Southern Africa; and the patient llama, 
who has left the snowy sides and precipitous 
defiles of the Andes, contemplates without ter- 
ror its formidable neighbours, the wolf of the 
Pyrenees, and the bear of the stupendous moun- 
tains of Thibet. In the immediate vicinity of 
the sacred bull, whose consecrated life has here- 
tofore been passed in luxurious freedom or in- 
solent enjoyment on the banks of the Ganges 
or the Jumna—feeds the gaunt and shaggy 
bison, which crops with sullen tranquillity a 
herbage more nutritious but less grateful to 
him than he loved. to cull among the stony pas- 
tures of the Alleghany range, or of the howling 
solitudes surrounding Hudson’s Bay. Though 
thousands of leagues have interposed between 
the arid sands from which they have been im- 
ported into this peaceful and common home, 
the camel of the Thebais, as he ruminates in 
his grassy parterre, surveys with composed 
surprise the wild dog of the Tierra del Fuego 
and the sharp-eyed dingo of Australia. Around 
the ghastly sloth-bear, disentombed from his 
burrows in the gloomiest woods of Mysore or 
Canara—and his more lively congener of Rus- 
sia—the armadillo of Brazil and the pine mar- 
ten of Norway display a vivacity of action and 
a cheerfulness of gesture which captivity seems 
powerless to repress. The elephant of Ceylon, 
and the noble wapiti of the Canadas, repose 
beneath the same roof; and from his bath, or 
his pavilion, the Arctic bear contemplates—not 
his native rocks and solitudes, the crashing of 
icebergs, and the Polar seas, alternately lashed 
into terrific fury or hemmed in by accumulat- 
ing precipices of ice; but—monkeys of almost 
every size, form, and family, which gambol in 
the woods of Numidia or Gundwana; in the 
loftiest trees of Sumatra; on the mountains of 
Java; by the rivers of Paraguay and Hindus- 
tan; of South America and South Asia ; among 
the jungly banks of the Godavery and the 
woody shores of the Pamoni, of the Oroonoko, 
and the Bramahputra—in short, in every sunny 
clime and region where the rigors of his own 
winter are not only unknown, but inconceiv- 
able, There is something sublime in the mere 
consideration of the prodigious remoteness from 
one, another of the various points from which 
one cpinale have thus been wees some- 

ing gtatifying to human pride, in.the thought 
that neither the freeing 





e freezing atmosphere: of the! 
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countries which surround the Pole, nor the 
fierce heats of those which lie beneath the 
Line, or are enclosed between the Tropics— 
neither destructive climates, nor trackless de. 
serts, nor stormy oceans, can interpose obstacles 
powerful enough to quell the enterprise of 
man !—that the rocky caverns of the loneliest 
sea-coasts, and the deepest recesses of inland 
forests, are insufficient to protect from him the 
most terrible beasts of prey which inhabit them; 
—and that, in short, all the kingdoms of nature 
pay tribute to his sagacity or his power, his 
courage or his curiosity. This feeling is height. 
ened, amidst the scene we have attempted to 
describe, by still more numerous representatives 
of the feathered race. Birds of the boldest 
wing and brightest hues—the denizens of the 
woods and the waters—of every variety of 
plumage, habit, song, and size—from the splen. 
did macaw and toucan to the uncouth pelican 
and the shapeless puffin—from the gigantic 
ostrich to the beautiful but diminutive golden 
wren; in short, all the birds which are con- 
gregated in this spot come, literally, from every 
corner of our globe. The great alpine vulture 
may have sailed above the heights of Hohen. 
linden ; the Egyptian vulture have roosted on 
the terraced roofs of Cairo, or among the sacred 
walls of Phyle;_ the condor, have built in the 
ruined palaces of the Incas of Peru; the fla. 
mingo or the ibis have waded through the lakes 
and marshes which surround the desolation of 
Babylon; the eagle of America have ranged, 
perhaps daily, over those narrow straits which 
separate two worlds, and bid defiance to all 
navigation! The emu has long since tracked 
the vast interior of that fifth continent whose 
inland rivers, tribes of mankind, quadrupeds, 
and mineral and vegetable productions, remain 
still, to us, sealed mysteries! The crowned 
erane has drawn its food from the waters of 
that vast lake of Tschad, in the search for 
which so. many Europeans have perished ; the 
little stormy petrel, borne on the surge, or 
wafted by the gale, has travelled to every shore 
that has been visited by the tempests in which 
it loves to rove ; and the wandering stork, like 
the restless swallow, has nestled, indifferently, 
among the chimneys of Amsterdam, the cam- 
paniles of Rome or of Pisa, and on the house- 
tops of Timbuctoo. In looking round upon 
these various birds and quadrupeds of all the 
regions of our globe—in considering the distant 
countries of their birth—their strangeness to 
us in feature or in form—the endless varieties 
of their instincts, their habits, their affections, 
their antipathies, their appetites the several 
important offices they are destined to perform 
in what may be called the physical economy of 
the world, —in observing the powers of offence 
in some, of defence in others, and the astonish- 
ing means which have been supplied to certain 
classes of them destitute both of one and the 
other, of procuring their subsistence with equal 
facility, —it is surely impossible not to ascend 
to the contemplation of that all-wise and bene- 
volent Power which has called all these crea- 
tions into being, and thus informed and thus 
endowed them !”’ 





MUSIC. 
MISS BRUCE’S SOIREES MUSICALES. 
A very elegant and fashionable company were 
present at Miss Bruce’s second soirée musicale, 
on Monday evening, which went off with 0 
éclat ; the audience enjoying all the comfortable 
advantages of a well-furnished mansion, where 
therearenasnch bars as thorough draughts, slam- 
ming of doors, loud talkings, &c. to the full enjoy- 
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meat ofmusic. Miss Brace sang with greattaste, 
and was particularly successful in her execution 
of the aria of * Dove sono,” from Figaro. It 
js quite unnecessary to employ a word of praise 
on the never-failing excellencies of Nichol. 
son, Meric, or Donzelli, who combined their 

ers on this occasion. A nearer view of 
Madame de Meric only superadds the attraction 
of beauty to that of harmony. Sir G. Smart 
presided at the piano-forte with his usual ability. 


The names announced by Miss Bruce for her 
third evening, insure to her many visitors, and 
to them a high gratification. 








DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET. 


On Monday, the performances at this theatre 
commenced for the summer season. The open- 
ing play was Richard the Third, in which Mr. 
Kean, after an absence of pretty nearly a 
twelvemonth from the London boards, appeared 
in his favourite part of the Duke of Gloster. 
To state, as many of our contemporaries do, 
that Mr. Kean’s acting is as powerful as it 
used to be, is, we humbly conceive, an assertion 
that cannot be borne out by truth. To an ob- 
server who, without looking very strictly into 
his present performance, is only disposed to be 
impartial, a great and a melancholy falling off 
must assuredly be perceptible. It is true, that 
there is still some remaining energy, some 
strength of voice, and the fire of the eye is yet 
unquenched ; but disease has wasted his frame, 
and his bodily weakness, especially about the 
feet, is so apparent, that a great portion of the 
latter part of Richard's character,—the tent 
scene, and the fight with Richmond, in particu- 
lar,—are but faint and feeble imitations of what 
they were in the ‘‘ olden time.” We hope, 
however, that his constitution is yet sufficiently 
sound to enable him. to regain a portion at 
least of his former strength, and that his per- 
formances in a theatre where he thay be heard 
and seen with ease will be profitable to his 
manager, and creditable to himself. Miss Smith- 
son, who is also a novelty to a London au- 
dience, made her début in the Queen ; but we 
are compelled to speak of her in no very favour- 
able terms. Her style of acting is hard, forced, 
and artificial ; and she places an emphasis (and 
that not in a very agreeable tone of be upon 
certain words, which has an exceedingly bad 
effect. At the same time we must allow that 
she is not wanting in dignity, and she is still 
young enough to get rid of a faulty manner, 
which she must have learnt on the foreign 
stages, or picked up in some low provincial the- 
atre. Cooper was the Richmond, animated but 
boisterous. He should recollect that there is 
not the same necessity for bawling here as there 
may be at Drury Lane. The best of the parts 
were decently filled, considering that this is not 
professedly a tragic company ; but we exhort 
the stage-manager to look a little after the un- 
derlings, and to attend particularly to their 
Pronunciation. It is not pleasant, even to 
gillery visitors, in the present age of refine- 
ment, to hear gentlemen talk of orses and 
elmets, or to detect them misplacing words or 
omitting lines and half-lines in abundance. 
he farce was Killing no Murder, in which 
Harley was ve entertaining. A new actor 
also, a Mr. Strickland, from one of the minor 
theatres, made his first bow. He is something 
like Barnes of Covent Garden ; and, with care 
and industry, we have little doubt that he will 
get on in the profession. 
Wednesday, Kean played Shylock. This 
y better, in every respect, than his 





Richard.~~Miss Smithson was the Portia — 
very 80-80 indeed ! 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 

Covent Garden, May 30.—Young’s farewell. 
Though the first scene was dumb-show, I had 
hoped the deafening tumult would have sub- 
sided on Young’s appearance ;' but it lasted 
even through part of his first soliloquy. 
He seemed much distressed at his last words 
being thus wasted; the more so, as he ap- 
peared totally unaware of the cause. He put 
his hand to his ear, to catch, if possible, 
the expressions of some of the rioters, and 
made the most whimsically inquiring faces 
at the fiddlers. It became absolutely neces. 
sary that the royal Dane should address the 
house ; and when at last, after a patience 
on his part which it was excruciating even 
to witness, he did obtain a hearing, he re- 
quested that whoever was inconveniently situ- 
ated would apply again for their money. ‘‘ And 
then the tumult dwindled to a calm,” even 
though not a soul chose to avail himself of 
Mr. Young’s offer. 

Queen’s Theatre, May 31.—Having heard 
much of the improvements in all departments of 
this theatre, I went, and witnessed what follows. 
Those manufacturers of “‘ harsh discords and 
unpleasing sharps” par excellence, termed the 
orchestra, retained their old place, though the 
opera of The Duenna was the piece performed. 
To have seen the agony of Vestris whenever 
these gentlemen moved their fiddlesticks would 
have much edified you. Her face, whenever 
they, or the actors, or the scene-shifters, forgot 
their parts, vividly expressed, ‘“‘ They order 
these things better at the Olympic.” At last 
there came a trio; and Vestris, after a variety 
of eloquent looks and gestures at the Paganinis, 
paused,—tried to go on,— paused, and tried to 
go on again ; and, at last, bursting into a fit of 
laughter, exclaimed aloud to Dowton, who was 
on the stage, “ O, it’s quite impossible, you 
know!” The house vehemently hissed the 
fiddlers, who attempted again and again to 
play something like the desired accompaniment, 
but at last gave it up in utter despair; the 
singers first stood still, and then ran laughing 
off the stage; the act-drop was lowered, and 
the fiddlers indignantly hissed out of the or- 
chestra. But this is nothing to what followed. 
In the third act, a change of scene being re- 
quired, a variety of wings were thrust on and 
lugged off; but the play came to a dead stand- 
still. No one would come on, and there ap- 
peared to be no intention whatever of con- 
tinuing the performance. The gallery called 
out to have their money returned ; the curtain 
fell, and the tumult that ensued was almost 
unexampled for intensity and duration. About 
twenty minutes elapsed under this state of 
things. ‘* Manager Hooper —shame—apology 
—explanation — money,”— were the sounds 
that predominated, when the appearance of one 
of the actors before the curtain brought back a 
comparative quiet. All were agape to hear 
what the gentleman would say. He said, 
‘* Ladies and gentlemen —O!” and instantly 
hurried out of sight again. This lucid ex- 
planation came most fortunately ; for the house 
now began so to roar with laughter that it 
was impossible they could hiss at the same 
time. In about ten minutes more, the curtain 
drew up. Mr. Hooper (the manager) appeared, 
dressed in an absurd coat for the farce, and 
began to cry. When he could be heard, he 
spake two or three broken and confused sen- 
tences, whereof the sense and meaning was, 
that the hitch in the scenery was owing to the 


inefficiency of the orchestra. ‘He would, how- 
ever, inquire for and lay before us any further 
particulars, he said—and vanished. The play 
floundered on to an end ; but the highly satis. 
factory explanation of Mr. Hooper was all the 
audience obtained. 

Covent Garden, June 4.—-Many a customary 
carelessness and absurdity in acting and stage- 
managing has ceased since we began to notice 
them in December last ; but I find that one 
desideratum is utterly hopeless. Miss Kemble 
never, never will have learnt to fall correctly. 
It is literally true, that in Romeo and Juliet, 
on this night, in spite of all the unpicturesque 
and sprawling exertions of the wonted green- 
and-red footman, the curtain descended exactly 
upon her nose! I entreat the lackey, on the 
next occasion, not to put the climax to the 
illusion of the scene by scampering on in 
this manner. The curtain should be suffered 
(for once only) to fall in its proper place, 
and shut the lady out; she should have no 
alternative but to come to life, curtsey, and 
walk out; and then, from her dramatic and 
poetical temperament, there is hope she would 
pay ordinary, easy, and needful attention 
for the future. At any rate, she might 
have a large white line conspicuously chalked 
upon the green baize.—In Comus, the madly. 
merry Bacchanals were in demeanour infi- 
nitely more like mourners at a funeral; ex- 
cepting only Abbot and Miss Inverarity, be- 
tween whom there was some passing good joke 
kept up throughout, of which, however, the 
audience were not in the secret. It was the 
gentleman’s humour to ensconce himself be- 
hind her in every scene, and, by word or deed, 
now urge her into the broadest laughter, and 
now into a wrath which compelled her to chas- 
tise him in the most undisguised manner with 
her thyrsus! The echo to the echo song was 
an Irish one, i. e. at least twice as forte as the 
song itself. The whole group of Bacchanals in 
the last scene huddled white’ night-gowns over 
their dresses, to enact the good genii—good 
genii with “* their faces smeared with the lees 
of wine !” 

Surrey, June 5.—In a melo-drama called 
The Piedmontese Alps, there is a statue which, 
stricken by lightning, falls from its pedestal. 
This statue was either of living flesh and bone, 
or the electric fluid gave to the stone, in its 
fall, a most surprising suppleness of limb and 
pliability of drapery. To be struck down by 
lightning is not generally to be taught lively 
gymnastics. 





VARIETIES. 

Fine Feelings. —“ Julia is like the little 
child, who, on being told her grandmother was 
dead, and asked what she felt in consequence of 
the communication, very simply inquired, ‘ Is 
it hungry, mamma?’ ‘ No, my dear, not hun. 
gry,’ returned her mother. ‘ Oh, then,’ said 
the little girl, ‘it must be ¢hirsty.’’” — Adven- 
tures of Barney Mahoney. 

Aimé Bonpland arrived at Buenos Ayres 
about the end of February, having been re- 
leased by Dr. Francia, and permitted to leave 
Paraguay for Europe. 

Survey of the Niger.—Mr. William Allen 
is the individual appointed by the Admiralty to 
go out at the same time with the Landers and 
survey the Niger. 

Charles Butler, Esq—We have this week 
to announce the death of this distinguished 
writer, at the advanced age of 83. His po- 
lemical works as a Roman Catholic, in favour 





of his own faith, are often referred to, and 
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have provoked much controversy ; but he was 
also eminent as a scholar in the walks of polite 
literature. 

Death of Lord Brandon.—This event took 
place at Nice, on the 3d of last month. His 
lordship, who was a cle an, and rector of 
the large and lucrative Union of Castleisland, 
in the county: of Kerry, resided for the last 
two years on the continent, for the benefit of 
his health. He was head of the old and distin- 
guished family of Crosbie, in that county. He 
was a man of a superior order of mind, and of 
great literary attainments. He was very much 
respected and liked by those who enjoyed his 
friendship. His affections were singularly 
warm, and his notions of justice were re- 
markably rigid. He was a great traveller in 
his youth, and was distinguished for his sin- 
gular acuteness and perception. He was ori- 
ginally a barrister; and for the last twenty 
years resided chiefly at his romantic cottage at 
the Upper Lakes of Killarney. His title de- 
scends to the representative of the Crosbies, of 
Ardfert Abbey. His death occasions a oe 
in the Irish peerage, and gives great churc’ 
patronage to the Irish government. His lord- 
ship left an only daughter.—Ozford Herald. 
To which we may add, that Lord Brandon 
was for many years a vice-president, and al- 
ways a zealous friend and supporter of the 
Literary Fund. 

Sir Walter Scott.—‘ Last week Sir Walter 
Scott left this city, intending to return to Ab- 
botsford by way of Florence, Venice, Munich, 
Stuttgard, Frankfort, Cologne, Holland, and 
England. On the whole, his-residence in Italy 
has been very beneficial to him; though the 
effects of the severe paralytic stroke will pro- 
bably never be wholly removed, as the lameness 
in his foot was much increased, and he speaks 
with difficulty. Those who are able perfectly 
to follow him as he speaks, soon perceive that 
the intellectual stream still flows in uninter- 
rupted purity, rapidity, and strength. This is 
also proved by "his activity: besides the work 
which he has already sent home, ‘ the Siege of 
Malta,’ he is now putting the last hand to a 
Calabrian novel, ‘ Bizarro,’ which is founded 
on the extraordi adventures of a very 


formidable bandit chief. He greatly regrets | "¢ 


the death of Goethe, because, as he expressed 
himself, ‘ he would have been so happy to see 
by his own fire-side the powerful genius on 
whom the world turned.’ Sir W. received an 
invitation to Weimar the very week that 
Goethe died. If he attended only to his 
health, he would return by sea; but he is 
drawn by an irresistible longing to the ro- 
mantic mountains and antique castles that look 
down into the blue waves of Father Rhine.” — 
Rome, May 17, 1832. 

Value of Publio Libraries. —“ The president 
of Harvard University, in a report to the board 
of overseers, makes this statement :—‘ The 


library of the university now consists of forty | 6s. cloth.—T 


thousand volumes, . Nominally it belongs to 
Harvard University. Virtually, and to every 
beneficial purpose, it is the property of the 
commonwealth. Learned men, engaged in 
useful works in any part of the state, have free 
access to it for any use connected with the ob- 
jects of their pursuit. It cannot be questioned, 
that its destruction would sensibly affect the 
state of general intelligence and the progress of 
science in the commonwealth, and create a want 
of facilities for the diffusion of knowledge, 
which the wealth and exertions of half a cen- 
tury could not effectually supply. Very many 
of the works it contains, if lost, could not be 

In some of them the libraries of Eu- 





ropeare now deficient. In the recent contro. 
versy between the United States and England 
relative to the boundaries of the State of Maine, 
maps and works highly important, and, in the 
opinion of the counsel of the United States, in 
some respects conclusive in favour of the right 
of the United States, were found in this library, 
which could not be obtained elsewhere, either 
in Europe or America; and as such, the use of 
them was solicited by the general government, 
and granted by the corporation, for the purpose 


of sending them with the American commis-| f/f 


sioners to Europe, in support of the claims of 
the United States. By the munificence of pri- 
vate individuals, the department of the library 
relative to American history is unrivalled, both 
in extent and completeness. The same may 
be said concerning the collection of maps and 
charts.. In respect to each of these depart- 
ments of science, it has no competitor on the 
continent of America; perhaps none in the 
world. The use of its treasures is opened with 
a liberality that is limited only by the necessity 
which requires them essentially to be at the 
command of the students in the university, and 
of the several literary men or learned associa- 
tions connected with it, or residing or esta- 
blished in-its immediate vicinity. Specific pro- 
visions, however, exist, and are daily acted 
upon, by which persons engaged in useful 
works, in any part of the commonwealth, are 
permitted to have the use of any books which 
are important to their researches, and which 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. It is scarcely 
possible for any library to be more truly public 
than that of this institution.’ ” 

————————— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Lit. Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXIII. June 9, 1832.] 


A second edition of Montgomery’s new poem, the Mes- 


Illustrations of Political Economy ; Ella of Garvaloch, 
a Tale, by Harriet Martineau. . 

Sources ealth in Communities, or Elementary 
Views of Public and Private H , by Henry Belinaye, 
Surgeon Extraordinary to the of Kent. 

The East Indian Sketch-Book, by Mrs. Elton Smith. 

The Law and Practice of Elections, as altered the 
Reform Act, &c., by C. Wordsworth, of the Inner ‘Tem- 
ple, Student-at-Law. 

A new novel by Cooper, The Baron of Hartenberg; or 

Heidenmane: 


Tr. 
Froissart and his Times, the last production of the late 
volumes of Madame Junot’s 


A Supplement to the Dictionaries of Webster and 
Johnson, from the MS. of the late Rev. J. Boucher, by 


St. ’ 
The two conch 
Memoirs. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Earle’s New Zealand, 8vo. 13¢. bds.—The Friend’s 
Library, Vol. I. 1s. 6d. cloth:—-Henderson’s Scottish Pro- 
verbs, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth.—Page’s Fractional Calculator, 
12mo. 4s. cloth.—La Coquetterie, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 7s. 
bds.—Wilcock’s H of Russia, 12mo. 6s. bds.. 
Downe’s. Letters from Continent, 2 
cloth.—Scatcherd’s Memoirs of E 
sewed.—The Youn 
12mo. 7s. bds.—H 
Vol. IIL. 12 


ls. cloth.— " 
1. 48. bds.—Adventures of Mahoney, . Cc. 
Croker, fcp. 88. bds.—Whittock’s Pai 's and Glazier’s 
Guide, 4to. plates, 2/. 14s. bds.—Mudie’s First Lines of 
Natural Philosophy, I8mo. 5s. .-—Laennec on 
Stethoscope, 18mo. 3s, bds.---Hints on Wages, Banking, 
&c. 8vo. 9s. bds. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The May-flower Wreath must wither unsung, for our 
poetical hedge has C. declined. 


he| tion; a T 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


EXHIBITION of WORKS of PRAC. 
ICAL SCIENCE, 7, Adelaide Street, West Strand. 

Minne Li Be a a Se lei Rudden 

Works of General Interest—A Collection of Fesail Organis Re 


mains, 
Open from 10 till 6 daily. Admittance, One Shilling. 


ST of SCOTLAND EXHIBITION 
of the FINE ARTS.—The Fifth Annual Exhibition 
of the Works of Living British Artists, under the patronage of 
t i} w Dilettanti Society, will open in the Society's new 
Rooms, Buchanan Street, on Monday, 9th July. Works of Art 
intended for this Exhibition will be received from the Lith to the 
80th June, Oe er By order of the Com. 
mittee, WALTER BUCHANAN, Secretary, 
The Works of Art which the Directors hope to be favoured 
with from London, may be sent, on or before the 23d June, to 
essrs. S. Reynolds and Co. Dundee Wharf, Lower Hermitage 
London, by whom they will be forwarded to Glasgow. , 


A YOUNG LADY, a Member of the 
Established Church, who has resided as Governess in 
a Gentleman’s Family for the last Two Years, is desirous of 
meeting with a similar Engagement. 
Address, post-paid, to M. A. B., No. 6, Pratt Street, 
Camden Town. 





New Plate from Mr. Wilkie. 


ow ready, 
[THE PENNY WEDDING. Painted by 
David Wilkie, R.A.; engraved by James Stewart. De. 
thee —! aye to his ee Bo Possessor of 
companion to his Blind Man's Buf. ne sn emt 


221 
+7 
5 
0 1 


London: Published by Moon, 's, and Graves, Printsellers to 
the King, 6, Pall Mall; and ere had of every respectable 
Printselier in Town and Country. 

Also ?th published, 
The Departure of the Israelites from Egypt. 
Painted by David Roberts, and beautifully engraved by J. P. 
illey; forming an exact companion to Martin’s Belsbazzar’s 
east. Prints, 2/. 2¢.; Proofs, 3/. 18s. 6d.; before letters, Sl. 5s. 





MUSIC. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. half-bound in morocco, 
MANUAL of PAROCHIAL 
PSALMODY ; containing One Hundred and Forty-two 
Psaim and Hymn Tunes, by various Authors, suited to the prin- 
cipal Metres in Congregational Use. Selected, revised, and hat- 
* By the Rev. JOSEPH JOWETT, M.A. 

Rector of Silk Willoughby. 

Also, by the same Author, 

L Sacra, or Select Extracts from the 
Cathedral Music of the Church of England, adapted for One, 
Two, Three, or Four Voices, with an Accompaniment for the 

or Piano-Forte ; selected from the Compositions of Arnold, 
ce, Clark, Croft, Farrant, Greene, 


1, Blake, . 
K King, Masen, s Reynolds, Wi 
fesle iW po ty * pei, eer 


Wesley, and Wise. ° 
to. price 12. 15¢. beards, or . half-bound moroceo. 

Mus@ Solitaria ; a Collection of Original 
BileGyes ntegees to vestows Measures of Psalms and vanes 
with Words at | 9 a fall Accompaniment for the 
Forte or Organ. By the Rev. Joseph Jowett, M.A. In? vols. 4to. 
price 12s. each. 
ae L. B. Seeley and Sons, 169, 


Street; 
sold by all Beok and Music-sellers, 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Oo 

P Memoirs and Anecdotes of the Quadraped 

Reptiles, in the Zoological Society’s M ie, with Fi 

the more i and i gi to which is prefixed, 4 De- 
Walk round the Gardens, with Llustrative Bogravings: 


Manuai of Natural History, 
and a complete Guide f< rs. 
London: Printed for John 








; Hatchard and Son, Pic- 


Sharpe 
cadilly; Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; J. Andrews, 
«} Old Bond Street 


3 and N. Hailes, 168, Piccadilly. 





Svo. 6s. 
S'- JOHN in PATMOS; a Poem, by one 
ef the OLD LIVING POETS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Lately published lished by Longm yman and Co. Paternoster Row, 
in 8v0. price 4s. > of 
ASES illustrative of the EFFICACY 
SE ae ae at carci Mort St 
in PULMONARY CO) 3 in certai 
of the Trachea and Bronchial Tubes, attended with distressing 


ough: d in Asthma. 
. y SiR CHA RLES SCUDAMORE, M.D. F.R.S. &e. &e- 
Already published, by the same Author, I ai 
A Feestion 6 Geet, Gera: beneere ea 
; 
Treatises pinot 3 ther Medical Subjects. Since the publica- 
ion of his Work on Inhalation, the Author's fu te 
Seslutty peovel oe 8 Method of Tresor a. 
benefits are most important in Pulmonary ption 
Chronic Bronchitis; it is aleo very useful in Asthma. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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— Residence in New Zealand. 
In 8vo. with 7 Engravings, 13s. boards, 
ARRATIVE. of a NINE MONTHS’ 
RESIDENCE in NEW, ZEALAND, in 1827; together 
with a Journal. of a Residence in Tristan d’Acunhs, an Island 
centrically situated between America and the Cape of 
Auajecty Surveying Shi The Beag! 
jury: ies 
4 Tees, Orme, ro ‘Brow wy Green,and Co. 
New New Works by a Erving, the Author of Granby,” &e. 


} dy and SHADOWS of AMERICAN 
Edited by MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


1. 
Arlington. By the Author of “Granby,” 


rs Me gunibiting a deep know’ gree, a of Ph pe ecg life ;’ un- 
mal sagacity in unfolding the aims ro rteema and 
not a little of that ever-welcome power 
Evening Paper. 


The Alhambra. By " Geoffrey In 
g vols. 8vo. uniform with the « fae Book.” 
« Mr. Irving has here fairly trusted a ry ‘ to the golden 
shores of old romance,’ and yielded to all their influences. He 
as ‘ape us into a world of marble fountains, moonlight, ara- 
besques, and perfumes.” a 3 Gazette. 


The Contrast. By. the Author of “ Ma- 
tilda,” and “ Yes and No.” 3 vols. 
«The contrast afforded by the 
from her humble sphere to the salons of the —— in tee 
and the all-accomplished and highly bred weman of fashion, bath 
of whom are rivals in the love of the same man, is peculiarly 
striking.” —Globe. 


The Fair of May Fair. 3 vols. 
« The production of one of those few writers of the present day, 
on whose pages the courtly and the high bred look quite in cha- 
fecter,”-- Morning Post. 


Crayon. 





VI. 
Stanley Buxton. By the Author of “ Law- 
tie Todd,” &c. 3 vals. 
“A novel of very considerable 
knowledge 


wer, and exhibiting a deep 
of the human peer * a i ald. 


lorning Her 


Discipline. B Mrs. ‘Brose. 

Complete in 1 vol. with a Memoir of the Life ae Writings of 
the Author, by Dr. Brunton, neatly bound and illustrated, price 
6s.; forming the 16th Vol. of the “ Standard Novels.” 

VIII. 

The Prairie. By Cooper. Beautifully em- 
pars from Designs by Pickering, forming the 17th Vol. of 
pomeere apse eee en! Ww! fy be published on the Ist of July. 

olburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


12mo. 4s cloth, 


HE GOSPEL of St. JOHN, in French, 
with a Literal I 
Translation to all the Idioms — ~——t with : Notes 
on the Construction of the 
By W. FENTON, Professor of Languages. 


Also, by the same, - . 
1. A Choice Selection of Fables, with a Lite- 
ral Interlineary Translation ; — a Free Translation to all the 
Idioms and obscure Passages, with Notes. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

2. The French Speaker ; or, an Uneeri te a 


runtge of Cramer, Sign Biatecora 
a Plan hitherto unknown. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 
a, Principles of French dicinae th Sim- 
Pl ls. 
4. The Frendi Genders made Easy. 2d 
edition, 18mo. 6d. 
5. The Child's s Fires ‘Es Latin Book 5 bein 
of Easy, with a Li ‘ 
terlineary Translation, ne “etpate to Parsing. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 
: Published by oy mel sold by | aes and 





igre 





New Road- Book of Iretand. 
Price 9s. neatly bound, the 2d edition of 


EIGH’S NEW POCKET ROAD-BOOK 
of Ireland, ou the Plan of Reichard’s Itineraries; con- 

= an Account on the Direct and Cross together 
of every R ble Place, its Curiosities, 
Hiutatoer c Popelati nd pri 1 Inns: the 
jorming a com lete Guide to e object worthy the at- 
tention of Travellers. ? iiustensed ety gt ote red M s Ire- 
land—a Guide to the Curiosities of Dublin—a Table of Distances 
between the Principal ‘'owns—and a Map of the Lakes of Kil- 


Printed for M. A. Leigh, 18, Strand, removing to 421, Strand, 
2 doors east of Bedford Street. 

‘x DissEe rian on ” the RUINS or 

sion REVOLUTIONS s of EMPIRES; being a Critical Ene 

“ l- 

mye aloe bw W.A. Ae Haile” Work entitied vies daiad 


By R. J. ROWE. 
uid dign dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ? 
ba a ‘artatiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
ce ht,® the fact, the majority deceive e themselves, and de- 
ted apart ch sy with sincerity, it follows that the human mind 
to = ati mie 
London : 








falsehood as truth: and in that case, how is it 


tened ?”—Ruins, Chapter 
Longman, Rees, nit and Co. 


' 





jications.—In 8vo. price 8s. 
gaxor = on several Important Subjects 
connected with the aa of Christ— Man's Helplessness 
on— Preaching of the Cross—Justification— Re- 
demption and re stan Liberty. 
e Rev. ROBERT LOVETT, 
Minister of eet Chapel, Paris, and 
“Right Hon. “2 Ear! of Rosse. 


to the 


The Traveller’s Pocket Diary and Student’s 


Journal, arranged for noting the O 


edition, in 8vo. 4s. 
DDRESS from a CLERGY MAN to 
his PARISHIONERS. With Morning and Evening 


By the Rev. R. VALPY, D.D. F.R.S. &c. ‘ 


‘ontents. 

Of God—Son of God—Holy Ghost—Trinity—Read the Scrip- 
tures— Incarnation of Jesus Christ — Doctri trines of Jesus Christ— 
Re — Faith —Works— 
Works without Faith Faith without Works Union of Faith 
and Works — Merit and Reward — Humility—Influence of the 


Prayers. 








and Employ of every Day for the Period of One are suited to 
those who pursue their avocations at home or travels abroad, 
with an Index and MoS ene forming a complete common-place 
book, and an I thei order. Statisti- 
cal Inquiries of the Tourist—View of France—Picture of Paris— 
Statistics of French Literature—Comparison of Crime in woe 
and France—Wines of France and other Countries, with Tables 
4 their a &c. By G.G. Bennis. In 12mo. price 
und. 





III. 
Almanach du Commerce de Paris, de la 


Holy Spi enewal, Conversion— 
Delay re —Our ree 
Will_or Pra: er Publ Worship—Family Prayer—Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Forgiveness of Injuries—Veneration to the 
Name of God— tive a esieo-—lishertation to Piety—Prospect 
in Life—Use of Time—Dea 
Printed and sold = A.J. 3: Valpy » M.A. Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street ad of all Booksellers. 

FPA smaller caition $ printed for family distribution, of 

which not less than Twelve copies can be be had, price 2s. 6d. each. 


End 











English Translations of the C Classics. 
With a bi Fave 





— et des principales Villes du Monde, sous les R 
Fon ae 3 ue, Agricole, Industriel, Commercial, et Adminis- 
mit ar S. Bottin. A closely printed royal 8vo. of 1300 pages, 

pri ce ll. le. 


«* This is a valuable statistic of the world, an essential oom. 
panion in the bureau of the merchant, manufacturer, agent, and 
dipiomatist, and a book of daily reference in public institutions, 
libraries, &c. 


Sir Simon League ‘the Traveller, a Poem. 


In 8vo. 28. 6d. 


« A Gallic beauty, a Parisian belle, 
Lay like a nightmare r- his troubled heart.”—Page 16. 


Broken Chains, a Na Intended to exhi- 
bit the Lights and Shadows of the most exciting period in the 
Modern History of France. In 8vo. price 3s. 


“ The very age and body of the time.” 


London, Longman, Rees, and Co.; Paris, G. G. Bennis, 
55, Rue Neuve, St. Augustin. 





sdaraht 


In | thick vol. 5th edition, revised th 
enlarged, price 15s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE;; or, 

a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 

es and most efficacious Treatment ases, embracing 

1 the modern Improvements in Medicine. Containin, ee a 

pt Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical ea-|b 
ment of Children, Rules of Diet, Virtues ae Doses | of all ‘ies 

cines, &c. The whole forming a clear 


and 





cap rs a Tyas gt - each Author, Notes, 
eh &c. small 8 I. bound in cloth, 
PY’S FAM! iLy. “CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY; or, English Translations of the most valu- 
able Greek and Latin Classics. No. 30, published June Ist, con- 
et Hesiod, Bion and Moschus, Lycophron, with a Portrait of 
esiod 


“« If you desire your son, though no 
reflect, it is your duty to place into his 
tions of the best classical authors.” 
The N ready published contain the following Authors, 

hich may be purchased separately: 
1. Demosthenes 11 to 15. Tacitus 
2. Completion of ditto, and Sal-/16. Theophrastus, with Fifty 


ust 
38 and ry Xenophon’s Anabasis'17 and 18. Horace and Phedrus 
opedia 19. Juvenal and Persius 
|20 to 22. Thucydides 
5 gil 23 to 29. Plutarch’s Lives, with 
10. Pindar, with Anacreon | Engravings. 
Nos. 31 and 82 will contain Ceesar’s Commentaries. 
Each Volume averages 350 pages, and is delivered i monthly, 
with the Magazines, on to any B 
«From a cafeful examination of the volumes now before the 
‘nage we do not hesitate to declare our conviction that a more 
mpertant or a more interest: a on than this library to our 
national literature, has not taken place in modern times. No 
serious or well-arranged plan has been pro) » before this time, 
for placing the treasures of the Revere a writers in the hands of 
readers who are renanapentnces witiy the original ages in which 
they wrote. How easily such a plan could be accomplished— 
how ee, it could be executed —with Bay pe 


eat scholar, to read and 
hands the best transla- 
'—Dr. *Par rr. 














and 
dical Guide for the Use of the Clergy, Families, and = 
By Ts J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“We i d it. We shall preserve the 
volume as the advice Ye an invaluable friend, to which we can 
refer im the hour of need, without any doubt of being benefited 
by its wisdom.”. —Literary’ Chronicle, 

« In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern practice 
has ascertained to be valuable, and is not only incomparably supe- 
rior to Buchan’s, but also te every similar work in our language.” 
“ae Magazine. 

«It deserving of p popularity.” —London 
Weekly Review. 
elt es of the very best and most useful books published in 


m 
Published by Simpkin and ‘Marshall, Lendon; sold by all 
Booksellers. 








Also, by the same Atenas 9 ae tevised and enlarged, 
= oe P4 . és . . : 

A Treatise on. Indigestion; illustrating 
me... Symptoms, coon Causes, and correct Treatment of the 
Observations Painh 1 Co: csmplaate ee ee ae 

on some hw m, 
Tic D Pulness of Bleed in the 


—e 
* We sincerely recommend it.”—London Medical Journal. 
« It is very evidently the result of close attention to, and 
e: ce in the subject. Mr. Abernethy speaks of it in terms 
of praise.”—British Magazine, Jan. 1830. 











n Bvo. 


ORATIUS RESTITUTUS, or the Books 
eee in Chronological Order, according 
e Scheme of eee from the Text of his Second Edi- 
tien in 1713, and tee Com om Revtings suttcines s with a Pre- 
timinary Dissertation s the C Chronol, the Localities ot that 
By JAMES TAT MA A. 
Master of the Guinier Schoot of Richmond in YorksBire, and 
formerly Fellow of Sidney College, C. 
J.and J. J. Cam! 3 and sold by J., G:, and F. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall; and by Baldw: im, gad Capdack, Paternoster Row, Londeo- 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 
for June contains— 

Consolations of an Optinist—A Narrative of the Warfare in 
the Western See up to the eee gey nodes the present ae 
dition, by an EB tness—Sketches of the of the French in 
Spain, in the Year + 1893. By a Royalist. No. 2—The Prize Re- 
captured; an Incident of the last American War— Reminiscen- 
ces of a Subaltern, No. 10—Villa Velha ; a pene Reminis- 
cence—Skyrznecki, from on MS. of a T: 

An Officer’s A flidavis—C. ytield’s Survey of the St. . 
rence— Memoirs of the Services the'Iate Gen. Alexander Camp- 
bell; oftheJate Meee er. Thomas s Hayes and of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. John Hughes—On the Duties of Cavalry. 
Lieut.-Cel. Lovell Badcock—Pro, for Marine 

the Isthmus of Panama, and in British 

America—Reply to the Remarks of “‘ An Old Soldier,” 

Essay on Tactics—The Siege of Acre, and Military Reso 

Egypt; an original Communization from the pes —Castramats- 
theae-Traits and Incidents, Naval and Military—Foreign Mis- 
cellany—General en oy ee Portfolio Examina- 
tion at Parli connected = 
> e Navy . Avery Fu i is and Ap Births, 


a by by Celkoes and ‘and Bentley, New Radibietinl Street. 














might be undertaken, of ucing 
kind — solid instruction with the most ennobling delight—the 
volumes @ us are at once example and the proof.”— 
aan Review. 

— yr and published by a. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion 
ou Fleet 5 Street; and sold by all Booksellers in the United 
angle, 


Published b b Tengnan, Rees, Orme, and Co. London; Oliver 
and Boyd, me ial and) — on Glasgow. 


Gcorrish PROVERBS, collected and 
arr 


Tew A HENDERSON, Esq. 
Member of the Dilettante etapane Bosley Glasgow. 

With an Historical and Philosophical Introductory Essay on 
Proverbs in >< 
By WILLIAM MOTHERWELL, eet 
Editor of the Glasgow = aa instrelsy, 


* No book has ever istued Aa oe. Glasgow which has 
than the ie of Seth Fra ‘roverbs put 





Goethe. 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited on ~ L. en ay Sar bo Bone 
The June Number of this popelar Pe: contains about 
owe Distinguished Writers of the 


Sond which will be found an Articieon the Life and Geni jenius 
pL oy bed, with a Portrait of that eminent man. 
af the Public Press 
decidedly improved under the new super- 
The Noe Meuthig Baler matte Proofs of the 
“ The New Monthly ts potent 
spirit which now presides over its arrangements.”— Windsor Ex- 


« This periodical 
intendence 


ress. 

at The talent employed upon this excellent not 
fail to make a due impression upon the rei ing public: 1 it is 
great, and, what is better, it. is beer posed employ: e at- 
of this crease with each succeed- 
ing Number. If to deserve antes "be to obtain it, the New 
Monthly will soon be (if it is not - peasant? at the head of the 

periodicals of the Sh cury. 
«* The new year’s Number of the New onthly is worthy of its 
gifted editor, whose well-known talents afford the dest ible 
of d and Edinburgh 


edical can 








Observer. 
Published 5 oe Cotinen, sand News and supplied by 





In! vel. = mans te od Rngravings from 
by ae mas thard, 


EXeuisi SONGS, ond other small 


By BARRY CORNWALL. 
1. Selections from Southey, Verse, 12mo. 5s. 


boards. 
2. Selections from Southey, Prose, 12mo. 5s. 
boards. 
3. Selections from Wordsworth, 12mo. 5s. 
Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 
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A LITERARY CURIOSITY! 


Bing envet Gnten 
of 30,000 volumes of rare and curious Works, by 


productions of the two last —— on which have been employed, regardless of expense, upwards 


the mosteminent writers of ali ages and countries. 


Yesterday was published, in 2 vols. 8vo. handsomely half-bound in morgcgo, with gilt edges, 


The Anniversary Calendar, Natal Book, and 
Universal Mirror, 


Intended, principally, as a literary “ Birth-day Present.” 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
« A work of extraordinary research and ability, - of such great utility (as a work of reference), that we are sure it must soon 


find its wa into every lib: y and-vend a 
“A pon tro ble work of rete tei uch 


country. The Index is a perfect curiosity.” — Monthly Revien. 


of a rare and 





« It is admirably calculated to be placed on "the public table of a drawing-room or library.” 





—Athencum, 


*,* For other testimonies in ey of this unique publication, see the Daily and Weekly Press, Magazines, &c. 
nee J aga 


ed Prospectuses 


the Work may be had of the Publisher, 


William Kidd, 228, Regent Street. 





AVERLEY NOVELS.—New Edition. 
Published this day, price 5s. the Thirty-seventh Volume 
of this Work 
ish contains “ rae pay armor 2 being the First of the Tales of 
and Notes by the Author, 
and ceautitatty 1 illustrated by Edwin Landseer and A. Fraser. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Balaburgh ; and 
are and Co. ree 





Of whom may be h: 
1. The Eighteenth Vol. of t the New Issue of 
the Waverley Novels, which 'Y, price 5s. 
a All the early — of both dad may be had from 


mmencement. 
ma ie Basil Hall's Naval Life and Earl ly 
vero 24 and Second Series. 2d edition, 6 vols. 30s. wi 


“sc 3. Capt. Basil Hall’s Travels in North Ame- 
rica, ‘in ay -4 1828. 8d edition, 3 vols. 1/. lls. 6d.; Plates 
> 

4. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 
First, Second, and Third Series. New editions, 10s. 6d. each. 
Also, History of France, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

5. Destiny. By the Author of ‘‘ Marriage.” 
3 vols. 1d. 11s. 6d. 

6. Marriage. 3 vols. 3d edition, 1/. 1s. 

. The Inheritance. 3 vols. 2d edition, 

ul. ie. a 


. The Cook’s Oracle. A new edition, 
ut *,* Of this popular —— apuents of 60,000 copies have 
9. Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. <A new edit. 


being thethird. 7s. 6d. 

Few works of this description have s0 5) 
layity, three editions having been called for 
two years. 





ly attained popu- 
in little more than 





New Booka, 
Published by Colburn and Mentiéy, New Burlington Street. 


IR JONAH BARRINGTOQN’S. PER. 
SONAL SKETCHES of his OWN TIMES. The Third 
and concluding Volume. 8va, iy veady. 


It. 
Memoirs of Sir- James Campbell, of Ardking- 
las, (formerly Sir James Callander). Written by Himself. 
2 vols. 6vo. with a Portrait, 24s. 
“ Sir James Campbell is the father of Mrs. Thomas Sheridan. 
He of the Seven Years’ War in 
> ae aw most of 


iy 
neyed extensively in thi and i ixing in Pa- 
ian society during'the Allied occupation of France."—-Globe. 


je - bound, 
_ tiemaites, Romances, et Musiqu e, de Hor- 


» Duchesse.de Saint Leu, Ex-Reine de Hollande; embel- 
fehed with Twelve Plates of the —— of the various Romances, 
beautifull. ved on Steel, from the bong Designs of the 
PNB A a eo a Lert 

. Asa very few is unique a tnsered ing publi- 
— have —_ printed, those who desire 4 ann it + 


3d edition, with Plates ent Weshenies 12s. 
GALMONL IA; or, Days of FI fishing. 
By sin HUMPHRY DA 
John Murray, Albemarle ah 


By the same Author, printed uniformly with the above, 
Consolations in Travel; or, the Last Days 
ofa Philosopher, price 6s. 


4th edition, comprising the recently ‘created Peers and Baronets, 
in 2 vols. dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty, 


URKE’S GENERAL and HERALDIC 
DICTIONARY of the PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
This New Edition of Mr. haersk 's popular work, in addition to 
» the whol y Rank of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, "Gucedion Fifteen Hundred Families,) 
has beer so extended, as to embrace almost every individual in 
the remotest degree allied pd — eminent houses ; so that its 
bly more copious than 
that of any similar work hitherto published. The Lines of De- 
scent have likewise been greatly enlarged, and numerous his- 
torical and biographical Fv eve together = several curious 
and rare papers, have been supplied. The Peerages under dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords (a new feature in such a work) are 
minutely detailed, and ~ a ne upon which the respective pe- 
titioners to P: of d honours, 
are fully explained. Te th faa annexed a Genealogical Sketch 
—— the illustrious House of Guelph. The Armorial Ensigns have 
een o aved, upon a plan of incorporation with the Letter- 
press; so that the cxisti state of each family, with its lineage 
and arms, uit be found together. Amongst the illustrations 
is a fine head of his present Majesty, from Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s celebrated drawing, eng by ly 
for this work 
rinted for Colburn and Bentley, N New cides Street. 

















A 2d edifion will be published in 1 vol. 8vo. early next week, 


ECOLLEC CTIONS Al MIRABEAU. 


By DU} 
« This work is remarkable fejouness of ae and force of 
language, and abounds with the mast i and imp 
details.” — Times, 

“ It Soe mag of the most entertaining works seinen cen- 





“ The most amusing out Anstructive volume that has lately 
dly take its place amongst the 
nin ‘valuable ee @uarery Review. 


The Geographical Agnesl, 1832. Contain. 
ing 100 Steel Engravings, price, plain, 182.; finely coloured, 21s. 
A new issue of 1000 Copies | taken place. 





The Romance of History. The New edition, 
uniform with the Waverley Novels, is now ready of the Four Se- 
ries, namely, England, France, Italy, and Spain, at only 6s. 
vol. neatly bound. To be had in complete Sets, or separate Be. 
ies. 


IV. 

Lives of the Italian Poets. By the Rev. 
Henry Stebbing. 2d edition, with numerous ee includ- 
in the Life of the celebrated Ugo Foscolo. 3 vo! 

ited for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish quare. 


THE FIRST "BATCH; being Useful 


Hints to Totes Reformers how to choose their New 








to send their orders fi to their 
b> Music-sellers. 


In 2 vols. 4to. with 31 gr Plans of Towns, Harbours, &c. 


RITISH DOMINIONS in NORTH 


Lampe 5 bd T ical and Statistical Descrip- 





tion of U; itt Mesaoeteh, Nova Scotia, 
Nevwigunlandy Pr "Prince Edward Ysiand, oak pe Breton; with 
Gran’ and E ipigeation, Statistical 
able, Rene &e. °” By J. BOUCH TTE, Esq. 
Canada, Lieut.-Colonel C.M. &c. 
"Slcaee: Printed for ‘Longmans Rees, Orme, and Co. 
: or whom al Dietic by the of Lower C ad 
of r Can: 
A ~paaneagas . 
Maps of the Districts of Quebec and Three 
Rivers, of the pow age of Montreal, and of Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada, 30s. each, in Sheets; the Set, 41. . 108. 





ee 
HE SACRED D HISTO ORY of the 


puieenpubhelin conshacs So Crepiten to the Deluge; —— 7 of this 
toa 


MON TUR! TURNER, PSA. tea ASL 
ond 1 Lowgman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 


othe d- Ken Pamphlet. 

To be had of of R. J. ennett, Great Queen Street. 

Price 11. 8s. vs bensia and lJ. 10s. in silk, iitustrated by: 56 Vignettes, 
(26 of which are Landscapes, by Turner), 


T A L Y. A Poem. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, ras 
1. The Hunchback. By J. S. Knowles. 
4th > 
2. The Population Returns of 1831. By J. 
Rickman, Esq. 10s. ¢ 
3. The Maid of of Elvar. By Allan Cunning- 
ham. 6s, boards. 
—_ B. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 


2s. 64. aeteh cloth e: 
HE VILLAGE POOR. “HOUSE. 
a COUNTRY CURATE. 

“ This unpretending little volune deserves a place with Gold- 
smith’s pathetic ‘ Deserted Village.’ It is calculated, aps, 
to be of more real service to the poor than that justly — 
production, since the scenes it describes are not imaginary 
are true pictures sii pctes actual a o Smades ss in too man: 
is island. Most heartil; 





pe es sal aT ne {chepubiic a at cag 
aod oh.” Dispatch. 


re ox @5, Cornhill, 





“HE LITERARY ‘GAZETTE, &e. 


LIVES of VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA 
yt Troan PIZARRO. From the Spanish of 


Author ot Wallen “ The Past,” dc. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. phacenees — London. 


pournicar REFLECTIONS on the 
PRESENT CRISIS. Addressed to the Author of a 
Anonymous Work, entitled History of the Restoration, by «U; . 
— d’Etat.” Translated from the French of Prince Polig. 
oe Pred for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


A TH REE. ‘MONTHS’ TOUR in SWIT. 
ZERLAND and FRANCE, illustrated by a Map of the 


Routes to Chamouni, the Bernese Alps, &c. &c. and with Plates 


descriptive of Mountain Scenery. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM LIDDIARD, 


Author ay “ come of Einsidlin, a Tale fe it: ” 
mith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill ae 

















BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Family Library. 
On the 15th of June will be published, with E i 


HE TRIAL of CHARLES the FIRST, 
id of of the Regicides ; 
meehin, Ireton, Ha rrison. re » &e. — oti ith, Blograpie 
Legal and Historical: forming No. XXXI. of the Family Library, 
On the 2d of July will be published, 
No. XXXII. being the Second and last Vol, 
of the History of Venice. 
On the Ist of August will be published, 
No. XXXIII. being Letters on Natural 
Magic, by Sir David Brewster. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








In a few days will be published, in a neat pocket volume, 
cloth boards, 


CONSPECTUS of BUTTERFLIES 

and MOTHS, with Descriptions of all the Species found 

in Britain, their English and Scientific Names, the peculiar 
Foods, Habitats, &c. of their Caterpillars, and the Times of their 


Appearance. 
By J. RENNIE,M.A. 
Professor of Zoology, King’s College, London. 


Also will appear = bee same time, uniform with the above, 
id by the same Author, 


Alphabet of ‘Insects, for the Use of Begin. 


| ners; forming the first of a Series of Scientific Alphabets. 


*,* “ This little book is intended for those who are desirous 
of beginning = Salis stady of Insects, or hw ans 
begun, find thei: ess interrupted by the want ofa 
short outline of s don. of the leading ee of inquiry, tre way 
basis on which to proceed.” Author’. 

London: W. S. Orr, psa boners Row. 
Of whem may be had 
Montagu’s Ornithological Dictionary. By 
Professor Beanie. Price One Guinea, cloth boards. 
‘New Work by the Author of The Spy,” 
Just ready for Epebiccation. by Henry even ‘od ‘Richard 
oy rye urlington Str 
‘ols. post 8vo. 
ENRY MASTERTON; or, 
the Young Cavalier. 
By the Author of “ Darnley,” ‘* De L’Orme,” &c. 


II. 
The Baron of Hartenberg; or, the Heiden- 
maner. By the Author of - “ a: &c. 3 vols. 


The Private Correspondence of a Woman 


of Fashion. 3 vols. 


The Third and Fourth Volumes, in 8vo. of 
the English Translation of the Memoirs of Matlame Junot, 
(Duchess of Abrantes). Comprising the entire Four Volumes of 
the Paris edition, and re the Completion of this Work. 


The Highland Smuggler. By J. B. Fraser, 
Esq. Autbor of the “ Kuzzil -" 3 vols. 


The East Indian Sketch-Book. By a Lady. 
vols. 


Vil. : 
Fortune Hunting; a Tale of Modern Life. 
By the Author of “ First Love.” 3 vols. 


VIII. 
Froissart and his Times. By the late Barry 
St. Ledger, Esq. 3 vols. 





LONDON: Published every . A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITRRARY GAZETTE soso, 7, Wellington Stretty 
Waterloo , Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxfor 
Street; sold by J. Chappell, Royal Exchange: 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Hill; A. Black, 
Adinburgh : ‘Smith ond. sen, Be and. Atkinson 

‘Comming, Dublin.— Agent «4 
pt cues et M4, re ‘Lion Square, London. 
J. MOVES, 99, Castle Street, Leipester Square. 
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